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ADDRESS OF THE AMERICAN HYDROPATHIC |; 
CONVENTION TO THE PEOPLE OF 1 
THE UNITED STATES. ! 


On the 19th of June, 1850, a Convention of | 
Water-Cure Physicians was held in the city of |, 
New York, when a National Medical Society was | 
constituted, entitled the “ American Hy«atenic | 
anp Hypropatuic Association oF PHYSICIANS AND 
Surczons.” The undersigned were then ap- | 
pointed a Committee to prepare and publish an 
address to the American people, expressing, so | 
far as they might be able, the views of the Con- 
vention. Accepting this trust, with a deep sense 
of its importance, and of their inability to do 
justice to the subjects of momentous interest it 
involves, they respectfully ask the attention of 
their fellow-citizens to the following considera- 
tions. 

Health is the first condition of human happi- 
ness. Its importance, to an individual, or a na- 
tion, cannot be exaggerated. It is vigor,strength, | 
development, beauty, serenity, and fullness of 
life. It is the perfection of our earthly existence; | 
the fountain of all joys; the spring of all bles- | 
sings. It is the condition natural to man, as to 
all organized beings; and just so far as he comes | 
short of this condition, he failsin the end of his | 
creation. Believing in the wisdom and goodness 
of the Creator, we cannot doubt that health is | 
the natural condition of man, from the first mo- | 
ment of his existence to its earthly close; and | 
that all disease, and every variation from that 
state of purity, vigor, and harmony, is in conse- 
quence of some violation of natural law. 

All medical science .nd practice is based upon | 
this belief. We act upon it continually and un- 
consciously in all the affairs of life. If in theory | 
we ever entertain the notion that our diseases | 
come without a cause; that sickness and death | 
are mysterious providences, which have no con- 
nection with natural laws; that the thousands 
who die around us in the bloom of youth or the 
vigor of manhood are summoned hence by astern 
destiny; we do not really believeit. Every day 
we eo deny such insane and blasphemous 
fatalism. We every day do things which we be- 
lieve will promote our health, and avoid what 
we believe to be the causes of disease. If taken 
sick, we do not lie down to die without an effort. 
The physician is sent fur—we take his medicines. 
Whatever confused notions we may have of des- 
tiny, fate, or providence, the universal practical 
belief is in the laws of nature, and the relations of 
cause and effect. 

Hygiene and Medicine—the Art of Preserv- 
ing Health, and the Art of Healing, must be 
based upon these simple and self evident prin- 
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fect condition of the human organization, is the 
result of entire harmony in the relations of man 
to nature; while disease is, in all cases, the re- 
sult of some discord. Health, vigor, and hap- 
piness are natural; disease, pain, and misery 
are artificial. The natural eniliins of every or- 
ganized being—plant, animal or man—is that of 
health ; the unnatural and exceptional condition 
is that of disease ; and wherever this exists there 
must have been some wrong, some outrage, some 
violation of the simple laws of nature. We need 
not press this point upon the apprehensions of a 
thinking people. 

We have here a sad duty. So many and so 
great are the perversions and depravities of hu- 
man society—so rare is this natural condition of 
health, that we feel obliged to describe it, in or- 
der that the almost universal prevalence of dis- 
ease may be seen by contrast. The life of man 
should begin with a painless birth, and a perfect 


| organization, marred by no hereditary disease. 


A healthy infancy is one of smiles, love and joy. 
The whole period of youth is naturally one of the 
greatest happiness, consisting of continual devel- 
opments of strength. beauty, and capability ; of 
novelty, and physical and mental exercise and 
enjoyment. Then comes the full vigor, firmness, 
and strength of manhood, with all its powers of 
action and its capacity for happiness. Then 
comes the calm serenity of ripened age ; and at 
last, when nature has fulfilled her work, and 
man has passed through all the phases of his 


| varied and glorious existence, he goes down to 


the grave without disease, without pain; a long 
and happy life closing with a calm and peace- 
ful death. Such is the natural life, such the na- 
ture at death of man. 

This being the natural course, the rule and 
law of human life—this being, in one word, 
Health, let us look at the sad spectacle of hu- 
man disease around us. Children are brought 
into the world with sickly constitutions, amid the 
throes of mortal agony—the panes of a dissased 
nervous system. They drink in disease with 
the mother’s milk, poisoned, as it often is, with 
deadly narcotics. and drug medicine. Infa 
is one long agony of distress and pain. Child- 
hood briugs its peculiar diseases—the successive 
efforts of nature to purify a depraved constitu- 
tion. Maturity brings its fevers, rheumatisms, 
dyspepsias, asthmas, consumptions, and the 
whole train of horrors, which men inflict upon 
themselves; and if existence is continued amid 


| these sufferings, old age comes on with accumu- 


lated agonies, and death is the last struggle of 


| nature with disease. 


In this struggle of vitality with disease there 


ciples—Health, or the highest and most per- \ are thousands of victims at every stage. In the 
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city of New York, in 1349, out of 23,778 persons 
who died, only 771 had reached the age of 70, 
while 9,057 were under 5 years. And this 
shocking rate of premature and infantile mortal- 


ity is more or less the experience of all civilized | 


countries ; and yet, so far from being astonished 
at this wholesale and miserable destruction of 
the human race, the intelligent observer can 
oy. wonder that humanity endures so much, 

survives so long, under all the outrages it 
suffers, 

Medicine, or the art of healing, has grown out 
of this almost universal state of disease, suffering, 
and premature mortality. Ever since men began 
to depart from the sim sl requirements of nature, 
they have supported physicians, who have en- 
deavored to cure disease; and as physicians have 

taken of human follies and infirmities, they 

ve erred as grossly in their efforts to cure dis- 
easés, as men have in producingthem. As a de- 
rture from nature has caused disease, true wis- 
om would have counseled a return to nature as 
a means of cure; but such wisdom has not found 
its way into the schools of medicine, which have 
carried men farther and still farther from the 
the truth, until now it is a serious question, wheth- 


er the art of healing, as practised in all civilized || 


countries, is not a greater cause of disease and 
death, than all other violations of natural law. 
Men become diseased by uncleaness, sloth, 
gluttony, drunkeness, debauchery, by crowding 
together, by breathing bad air, by all unnatural 
modes of life, and all their degrees. Physicians 
try to cure diseases thus caused, not by cleanliness, 
pure air, pure diet, temperance, and generally by 


a return to nature, but by the most opposite meth- || 
ods; by such unnatural, hideous, and revolting | 


processes as bleeding, blistering, burning by stim- 
ulants, narcotics, and a hundred vegetable and 
mineral poisons ; by giving drugs which all hu- 
man instincts abhor, and which cannot be taken 
into the system without mischief. Every think- 
ing man can see how absurd and unnatoral is 
such a mode of medication, and. yet it is not 
more absurb and unnatural than the means we 
take to get the diseases, which this method is 
eapenen to cure. Our doctoring is of a piece 
with our general habits ; and if it be asked why 
learned and scientific men have pursued and 
taught such a course of medical practice, it may 
be asked with equal justice why the learned and 
scientific have partaken so largely of all zhe er- 
rors and absurdities of human life. 

The simple common sense of mankind has 
long revolted at the most glaring absurdities of 
medical i There is a natural well found- 
ed horror of shedding blood in disease, and some 
of the reformed schools of medicine have in a 
great measure, or altogether abandoned it—still 
the lancet is the “‘sheet anchor” of most allopa- 
thists. There is a wide spread repugnance to mer- 
cary, based on all observation and experience of 
its poisonous effects; so that whole classes of 
physicians have abandoned the use of this, and 
all the other mineral medicines, while they have 
continued to administer the not less y, and 
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scarcely less eradicable poisons of the vegetable 
kingdom. The prevailing system of medical 
practice is one of weakening, by bloodletting; 
torturing by blisters, moxas, cauteries; and poi- 
sonings by a whole materia medica of paralysers, 
convulsives, delirifacients, emetics, cathartics, 

| anodynes, alteratives, sedatives, and stimulants, 

| not one of which can be taken into the human 
system at any time, or in any appreciable quan- 
tity without injury to its organization. 


The results of the prevailing modes of medical 
ractice are what we might reasonably expect. 
Ve see them in attenuated forms and sal- 

low faces; in the common lack of development 

, and beauty ; in falling hair and rotting teeth ; in 

failing sight and hearing ; in the prevalent dys- 

| pepsia, hysteria, and arene: in racking 
ive 


| rheumatisms ; in torpi rs and diseased kid- 
| neys; in asthmas and consumptions ; in painful 
and perilous child-births ; in uterine diseases ; in 
' scrofula and rickets; in the whole catalogue of 
| chronic dixeases, which are mainly the diseases 
| 6f improper medication; and, finally, we see it 
| in the mortality that cuts down our human gen- 
| erations to thirty years, and fills our whole land 
| with mourning. 
We appeal to the common sense of an intelli- 
| gent people, whether a medication by the most 
violent poisons contained in the mineral and 
vegetable kingdoms, combined with a reckless 
waste of vitality, in bleeding, purgation, éc., and 
the disease and mortality of which we have 
| taken a rapid survey, do not stand to each other 
in the relation of cause and effect? We ask can- 
did physicians themselves to decide whether 
there can be any more probable cause of the 
chronic affections with which such masses of our 
population “are afflicted, than the injudicious 
bleedings and drug-poisonings resorted to in acute 
diseases { 

That bloodletting is, of itself, injurious ; that 
| blisterings, burnings, and otber irritations of the 
surface, hinder the natural functions of a great 





vital organ, the skin; that all drug medicines, 
when taken in appreciable doses, act as poisons, 
| no one will presume to deny. All that is con- 
| tended by the advocates of drug medication is, 
| that they do evil that good may come—they 
| cause a less disease to relieve a greater. Were 
| there no other way, this practice might be justi- 
| fied; but we are not reduced to any such 
| shift. No; nature is consistent with herself. 
| The conditions of health are ever thesame. One 
| disease may stifle another, but it can never cure. 
| The same elements that maintain health, also 
cure disease. The only true system of medicine 
is the system of nature. 
That syste: is the one we practice, under the 
/ mame of Hyproparsy, or the Warrr-Cure; the 
one we wish to commend to the calm judgment 
of the American People ; not merely as the best 
and safest, the most economical or the most suc- 
| cessful; but as the only system of medicine 
| founded in nature and adapted to the wants of 
man. 
| We make this claim boldly, because we make 
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it justly. It is no new system, for it is as old as 
the universe. It is the system to which natural 
instinct guides animals and men. It is as old and 


| 
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to all organic life, and the natural medicine for all 


| conditions of disease. 


as-universal as nature itself; based upon the pro- | 


foundest science; yet, like everything good and 
true, simple, harmonious, and beautiful 


derstood and 
wisest physicians of every age, has only been 


It follows from what we have stated, that the 
ractice of Hydropathy demands scientific qual- 


|| ifications of a high order; and the success of 


during the present century, and that chiefly by | 


the nius of Vincent Priessnitz. Whatever 
may have been the origin of the idea, that Wa- 


| Water-Cure practitioners will be in proportion to 
Hydropathy, or the Water-Cure, though un- | 
ractised to some extent, by the | 


their natural and acquired qualifications. The 
success of the founder of the system is no dis- 


|| proof of this proposition. All who know him 
brought to be recognized asa medical system | 


agree that he is a genius of the first order ; and 
that, though self-taught, he is well taught, not in 


|, the technicalities, perhaps, but in the essentials 


| of true science. 
ter, the great solvent and vital element of Nature, | 


could be so applied, in combination with air, ex- | 


ercise, and general regimen, as to cure every cura- 


ble form of disease, he has the distinguished merit || 


of having reduced it toa practical demonstration, 


with a success so wonderful, that in a few years || 
the system has spread over the world; so that | 


now, while he is still practising at Graefenburg, 
Water-Cure establishments are springing up in 
every part of the United States. 

It is not our duty, in this address, to explain 


Were water-cure empirical, 
it might be given like the thousand nostrums of 
regular and irregular quackery; but as it isa 
scientific system, based on natural laws, it fol- 
lows that the more thoroughly scientific the prac 
titioner, the more successful will he be in coping 
with disease, 

The Medical Association, of which most of the 


| educated practitioners of Water-Cure in this 
|, country are members, has adopted a name, to 
|| which, in conclusion, we would briefly allude. 


the merits of this system. Our journals and | 


books are before the La 8 accessible to every 
one, Our science is not 

nor our practice veiled in mystery. Everywhere 
we appeal to the understanding; and our pa- 


tients, while being cured of their diseases, are 


instructed in the principles of health. Based | 


| It is called “ Hygienic and Hydropathic.” This 


is a formal recognition of the principle, that the 


|| highest duty of a physician is the preservation 


uried in technicalities, | 


of health—the prevention, rather than the cure 
of disease. Our writings will bear us witness 


| that this object is never forgotten ; and we look 


| forward, as the grand result of our system, to the 


upon Anatomy, Chemistry, and Physiology, the | 


ater-Cure is the most thoroughly scientific, the 


most rational, and the least empirical of all || 


medical systems. 


And being thus founded in Nature, the Water- || 
sible con- | 
ence, there | 


Cure is, of course, adapted to every 
dition of the human constitution. 

is no disease, and no stage of disease, to which 
it is not adapted in some of its infinitely varied 
processes re applications; no pain which it will 


day when the only office of the physician will be 
the prevention of disease, and the instruction of 


|| the people in the Laws of Health. 


not relieve, no morbid condition it will not reme- | 


ay no curable sickness it will not cure. 
ater-Cure prognosis there is but one rule; the 
prospect of cure is in exact proportion to the 
integrity of the vital organs, and the remaining 
Vitality of the system We cannot too strongly 
insist upon this great fact in relation to our sys- 
tem—its universality, Were there a single dis. 
ease, acute or chronic, or any possible condition 


In- | 


of the human system to which it is not applica. | 


ble, it would be a proof of its falsity and empi- 
ricism. There is—there can be—no such proof. 
Diseases may be incurable, from the destruction 
of vital ns, or from a lack of vital energy to 
overcome them ; but there is no possible disease, 
in which the Water-Cure, taken in its widest sense, 
in the hands of a scientific and competent practi- 
tioner, does not hold out the best hope of relief; 
and all the statistics of Water-Cure ctice in 
this country and in Europe, will abundantly sus- 
tain this ition. 

Water is the best emetic, the best cathartic, 
the best sudorific, che best anodyne, the best se- 
dative, the most powerful stimulant, and the only 
dissolvent. It is the essential element of vitality 


T. L. NICHOLS, M.D., 
R. S. HOUGHTON, M. D., 
JOEL SHEW, M. D, 


GRAPES. 
THEIR VARIETIES, CULTURE, AND MEDICINAL PRO- 


Committee, 


Currorz or Gaares.— What says the reader to 
a homily on the culture of these most pleasant 
of fruits? They are, says the Commercial Ad- 


| vertiser, sold, of some quality, at the corner of 


nearly every street, and in the confectionary 
stores, and in those of professed and lar 
grape growers they are to be found in a 

of the very choicest sorts. Rich and poor eat 
them, and alike enjoy them. Upper-tendom 
rears them in its own vinery, or buys them “ 
the quantity” of the most costly kind ;—the 
middle handfeds grow them in their com t 

or are content to purchase them of 
who do, and in moderate quantities, and at eco- 


* We are indebted to Da, Unpernitt, of New-York, for 
the engraving at the head of this article. 
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nomical prices ; and the lower thousands are fain 
to obtain them in diminutive paper parcels, at 
the apple stalls, at an outlay of from one to three 
cents per gratification. Grapes are, therefore, to 
all intents and purposes a popular fruit—they are 
a luxury more or Jess within the reach of all. 
But they might be produced in this climate a 
hundred-fold more abundantly than they are, at 
little or no expense in many instances, and most 
certainly in such quantities as to make them 
vastly more plentiful, and therefore vastl 

cheaper than they even are now. A friend, 


patent familiar with the cultivation of this | 
it, 


competent to speak of its medicinal 
qualities, has called our attention to this subject, 
and we avail ourselves of his thoughts in writing 
this article. 

It is only within a few years that the grape 
has been cultivated to any extent in this climate, 
a fact that is remarkable when it is remembered 
that this country possesses so many facilities for 
growing almost every variety of fruit, It must 

admitted, however, that for lack of the re- 
quisite knowledge of the most suitable varieties, 
and perhaps also for lack of skill in their treat- 
ment during acclimation, but very limited success 
attended the ea: lier attempts to cultivate foreign 
vines. Discouragement necessarily resulted. And 
in explanation of the fact that the cultivation of 
this delicious fruit is not more general, it may be 
premised that it is not even yet generally known 
that there are now two of the most delicious sorts 
-—-the Isabella and Catawba—successfully and 
profitably grown, by moderate care and atten- 
tion. And there is, perhaps, still another reason 
for the too prevalent neglect of the culture of 
this fine fruit, viz:—that its real virtues and pe- 
culiar qualities are comparatively unknown. 
Perhaps nine-tenths of those who eat grapes par- 
take of them only as a grateful repast, little 
supposing that they are at the same time self 
administering one of the best and most whole- 
some medicines, Yet such is undoubtedly the 
fact. 

In the vineyard districts of France, Spain, and 
other wine-growing countries, the medicinal pro- 
perties of the grape are well known and high! 
prized. The free use of this fruit, as we are ad- 
vised, has a most salutary effect upon the animal 
system, diluting the blood, removing obstructions 
in the liver, kidneys, spleen, and other important 
organs, giving a healthy tone and vigor to the 
circulation and generally augumenting the 
strength of the entire animal economy. In dis- 
eases of the liver, and especially in that monster 
compound affliction dyspepsia, the salutary and 

t influence of a “ grap: diet” is well known 
in France. The inhabitants of the vineyard dis- 
tricts are never afflicted with these diseases, 
which fact, however, alone would not be conclu- 
sive evidence of the medicinal qualities of the 
fruit of which they freely partake, since peasant 
life is rarely marred with this class of ailments ; 
but hundreds, who are thus afflicted, yearly resort 
to the vineyard districts for the sake of what is 
known as the “grape cure”—and the resource 
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| proves to be a cure, except in very long, pro- 
| tracted, and inveterate cases which de Seyend 
| the reach of medicinal remedies. The invigorat- 
| ing influence of the grape, freely eaten, upon the 
| feeble and debilitated is very aire supply- 
ing vigor and the rosy hue of health in the stead 
| of weakness and pallor, and this by its diluting 


|| property, which enables the blood to circulate in 





the remoter vessels of the skin, which before re- 
ceived only the serous or watery particles. 

In these remarks, however, we must be under- 
stood as speaking of the fruit when perfectly ripe. 
Unripe grapes, like all unripe fruits, are detri- 


gans, and those dependant upon and eympathiz- 
ing with them. 
As these facts—for facts we are assured they 


|| are—become generally known, a livelier interest 


| 
| 


will be taken in the culture of the delicious fruit, 
and the attention of invalids = eS a 
| pleasant remedy, already easy to be proc 
| those of moderate earn We suppose that i 
may be also inferred that the free use of grapes 
| is preservative as well as curative, which is an 
| exceedingly pleasant idea for those who, being in 
sound health, nevertheless have a very natural 
fondness for a fruit which, in sweetness of flavor 
and palatability, has few equals and perhaps no 
superiors. Other advantages, too, have grapes 
| over many choice and pleasant fruits, to wit: 
| that they are in season when all others of the 
game juicy richness are exhausted, and they may 
be kept a long time after they are gathered with- 
out injury or decay. Of all agreeable deserts, 
commend us to a bunch of fine, rich pulpy 
grapes, such as careful cultivators, and especially 
professional grape-growers, can and do produce, 
the flavor of which will hereafter be not a little 
heightened by the recollection that we promote 
| personal health no less than gratify the palate 
while we partake of them. 


| 
| 
| 
| mental to health, and derange the digestive or- 
| 
| 


| 





The following communication to Charles Cist, 
Esq., editor of the Cincinnati Advertiser, is en- 
titled to attention. We commend it to the rea- 
ders of the Farmer. 


Dear Str,—At your request I now give you 
the mode adopted b myself, and some others in 
this vicinity, in cultivating the vine for wine- 
making. : 

At the same time, I feel that it would come 
with greater . from Mr. Longworth, to 
whom, more than any other man in the West, we 
are all indebted for our knowledge in grape cul- 
ture. 


SELECTIONS AND PREPARING THE Grounp —A 
hill side, with a southern aspect, is preferred. If 
the declivity is gentle, it can be drained by sod- 
ded, concave avenues; but if too steep for that, 
it must be benched or terraced, which is more 
expensive. 

n the autumn and winter, dig or trench the 
ground with a spade all over, two feet deep, 
turning the surface under. The ground will be 
mellowed by the frosts of winter. 
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Piantine.—Lay off the ground in rows, three 
by six feet; put down a stick twelve or fifteen 
inches long, where each vine is to grow. 

The avenues should be ten feet wide, dividing 
the vineyard into squares of 120 feet. Plant at 
each stick two cuttings, separated five or eight 


inches at the bottom of the hole, but joined at | 
Throw a spadeful of rich vegetable | 


the top. 


mould into each hole, and let the top eye of the: | 
cutting be even with the surface of the ground, 
and if the matter is dry, cover with half an inch | 
of light earth. 

The cuttings should be prepared for planting by | 
burying them in the earth immediately after | 


from the vines in the spring; and by the 


latter end of March, or early in —_ which is | 
uds will be | 


the right time for planting, the 
swelled so as to make them strike root with great 
certainty. Cut off close to the joint at the lower 
end, and about an inch in all above the upper. 


Pauyma.—The first year after planting, cut | 
the vine down to a single eye, (some leave two;) | 


the second, leave two or three; and the third, 


half or seven feet long, must be driven firmly | 
down by each plant, to which the vines must be || 
kept neatly tied with willow or straw as they | 


grow. Late in February, or early in March, is 


the right time for spring pruning in this cli- | 


mate. 


Summer pruning consists in breaking off the || 
lateral sprouts and shoots, so as to leave two || 


strong 
is to bear fruit the ensuing season, and the other 


to be cut down in spring pruning to a spur to | 


oe ee te. These may be let run to hardy, and is only surpassed by the Catawba. 


the top of the stakes, and trained from one to the 


other, until the wood is matured, say in August | 
or September, when the green ends may be | 
broken off. One of these vines is selected next | 


|| Ohio and El-inburg. 


three or four. After the first year,a stake, six and a | 


and thrifty canes or vines—one of which || 
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|| of the list of all American grapes, both for table 
| use and for making wine. 


| The Isabella is undoubtedly better known and 
| ore extensively cultivated than any grape in 
| this country. It is hardy and vigorous, and like 
| the Catawba, <a prolific, both kinds 
often producing ten bushels to a single vine. 
The Elsinburg is highly esteemed by many 
asa table grape. It is without pulp, of a sweet 
| and delicious flavor, the fruit small, but a great 
bearer. 

The Longworth’s Ohio Grape is an excell 
desert fruit, but small, very similar in appell. 
ance to the Elsinburg. It is without pulp, and 

roduces large bunches, sometimes measurin 

fteen inches in length. It ripens early, and is 
an excellent bearer. 

Norton’s Virginia Seedling is in appearance 
and size of fruit very similar to Longworth’s 
It is very productive, both 
in the garden or vineyard, and especially valua- 
ble at the South, where many kinds rot in wet 
seasons. 

The White Scuppernong is the great wine 
| grape of the South, and 1s found growing wild 
from Virginia to Georgia. It is known from all 
other grapes by its small leaves, which are sel- 
dom over two or three inches in diameter. At the 
South it is a prodigious bearer, one vine having 
produced one hundred and fifty gallons of wine 
in one season, For many years an excellent 
; wine has been made from this grape. This grape 
| is only suited to the climate of our Southern 
States. 

The Alexander, or Muscadel, is an excellent 
grape, and makes first rate red wine. It is very 


The Powel grape produces a fruit that is 
easily preserved in jars for winter use, and on 
this account it should meet with great favor. 


spring for bearing fruit, and cut to four or six | 


joints, and bent over and fastened to the stake 


in the form of a bow. The other is cut away, as | 


well as the fruit-bearing wood of the last year, 
leaving spu * th 
next, and thus keeping the vine down to within 
ong and a half or two feet of the ground. Nip 
off the ends of the fruit-bearing branches two or 
three joints beyond the bunches of grapes, but 
do not take off any leaves. 

If both the cuttings grow, take one up, or cut 
it off under ground, as but one vine should be 
left to each stake. 


Cutrurr.—The vineyard must be kept per- 
feetly clean from weeds and grass, and hoed two 
or three times during the season. Keep the grass 
in the avenues around down close. About every 
third year put in manure, by a trench the width 
of a spade, and three or four inches deep, just 
above and near each row; fill in with two or 
three inches of manure and cover up with earth. 

R. BUCHANAN. 

Mr. Cuantes Cisr. 


American VARIETIES. 
The Catawba deservedly stands at the head 


rs to throw out new wood for the | 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
CHAPTER I. 


Reaper, never mind my name. It is of no 


|| consequence. Names are often no value, for they 
| do not represent their wearers. 
|| unnamed whilst I talk to you. 
| another reason why m 
|| noticed, which is, that this manuscript may reach 


Let me pase 
But there is still 
name should pass ua- 


no person's eye till my name is forgotten well- 
nigh. I write this history of myself because I 
wish to leave ou record my testimony in behalf 
of the goodness of the laws of God as described in 
physical nature, and especially in physical man. 
| am desirous to set forth at some extent life and 
its true conditions, disease and its miseries, sick- 
ness and its interminable grasp almost, of medi- 
cines and medical men. Perhaps this history may 
stimulate some reader whose eye may catch it 
to watch over himself, and so live somewhat hap- 

ily in this life of ours, Kind heaven knows that 
in my case knowledge of the law and obedience 
to it would have saved me from pangs hardly ex- 
ceeded by Isaac, the Jew, when scorched by the old 
Norman baron in order to extort money from him. 
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Kind heaven also knows that life, which now 
should have been only slowly maturing in me, and 
which should be now green and glorious, bas been 
forced to premature ripeni Fall, with its 
“sere and yellow leaf,” sends its whistling winds | 


through my branches, oer me that I can never | 
be young again, till my so 
“Shall spread its wings, 


And onward, star by star, 
Soar up to heaven.’’ 


| 


| 


In the year 17—, of an April day, there might 
have been seen approaching the village of Little 
Falls a bright black-eyed boy, about sixteen yegrs | 
of age. He was ly dressed, and evidently 
unknown to the dwellers of that vicinity. He | 
bore under his arm a bundle containing his ward- 
robe, and as he approached the village he was 
accosted by a gentleman in a gig, with a“ Do you 
want work, my iad!” 

“I do,” was the reply. 

“Can you do most anything ?” 

“I can do most anything that boys of my age 
can do, and what I do not know how to do, I can 
learn to do, if I can have the opportunity.” 

“ Well, my boy, come along with me; I will | 


ou.” 
"ihe man whirled his carriage round, and, | 
along by the side of the horse, they soon arrived 
at the dwelling of the future caiere. A bar- | 
gain was struck up, and the next morning that 
boy, with an eye like that of an eagle gleaming 
in hie head, sat down on the rocks of the Mohawk 
to drive a hand-drill, day after day. He worked 
steadily for four weeks, when his employer failed, 
made an assignment, and the poor lad lost his 
wages, The man was kind, but kindness is not 
money. Kindness sometimes takes the place of 
money, is as good as money, touches the heart 
more than money, lifts the soul into a higher, 
broader, nobler life than mere wages can do. But 
kindness in this case availed little. It ended in 
expressions of regret, and the young homeless one 
took his bundle and came to New Hartford, in 
Oneida Co, The first place he applied for em- 
ployment was at the olfice of the physician and 
surgeon of the village, Dr. . This man 
was a person of some eminence in his profession. 
He was not matched as a surgeon but by one 
man this side of Albany. He was a bland, cour- 
teons man, when not , which was seldom 
the case. He had all the passion for surgery 
which often marks gentlemen who follow it, and 
it tinged his general manners. It 
whole soul, demanded his attention, and, of 
course, moulded his ae sai wick asl 
The cutting off a leg was to him what a 
dinner is ae with inordinate alimentiveness— 
a matter of business in which great prompitude 
8 required, and about the propriety of which little 
doubt is to be apprehend e felt himself 
divinely inspired o.ly when his scalpel or his 
saw were cutting through flesh and bone. Then 
the genius loomed up to splendor—a perfect 
aurora spiritualis—inhim. He was the resolute, 


his horse villageward, the lad trotting | 


his | 
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abe. 4: resourceful man, standing on his own 
ttom, sustaining himself; not rash, not wishing 
that peoples’ bones should break, or boys have 
white swellings, or drunkards have cracked 
skulls ; but never mourning at being summoned 
to pocket his instruments and hie away to what 
is now called Madison, or Cazenovia, or Rome, 
or Oneida Reservation. At this time he could 
not be called a polished man, for frontier life is not 
well calculated togive men great suavity of man- 
ner. It educates to hardiness, frankness, kindli- 
ness, but the circumlocution of speech, wn in 
society more of age, and stamped with the ener- 
vation of years, it knows we of. 

To the office of this doctor the lad presented 
himself. He was alone, somewhat dispirited, and 
quite hungry. He rapped resolutely, and was 
ee a. On o the ea he a a 

rtly-looki sitting in a chair, cocked 
eck an te fens with his feet stretched across 
the seat of another; and with a book in his lap, 
and a pipe in his mouth—taking life easily. 
The curls of smoke lifted themselves from the 
-bowl of his pipe as they roll out of the chimney 
hole of an Indian wi in a bright, quiet 
morning in June ; and he was in one of those air- 


|| eastle reveries which tobacco creates, and in 


which the dreamer lives on the fictitious and in- 
tangible, and scowls at being aroused to cogniz- 
ance of the realities that surround him. His 
“Come in!” in answer to the boy’s knock, arose 
from habit—a mere mechanical effort. He was 
not aware that he spoke. He would have quali- 
fied before a court that he never gave that boy 
permission to enter. He did not stir on the en- 
trance of the boy. His eyes were open, he was 
alive, fully conscious, but it was the consciousness 
of the dreamer. He was revelling in elysium : 
the realms of the sensualist. His higher nature 
was in subjection to appetite for the hour, and 
the world and its fashions had passed away. 
The took a seat, and his black eyes flashed 
out the thoughts of his soul. He knew he was 
in the of a man, a man who he 
| would be proud to acknowledge as his intellec- 
| tual master. The evidences of this were unmis- 
takable. The library, for that period—very ex- 
tensive, the neatness of the office, the richness of 
| the man’s dress, the splendid brow, for now and 
| then as the wreaths of smoke for an instant faded 
ame. the boy could catch glimpses of a fine 
manly face, as one is able to get the outline of a 
| maiden’s through her veil, as she kneels at the 
shrine of “Ovr Lapy” at prayer; all inditated 
greatness. 

But all things come to an end, and so this 
man’s dream and his smoke wreaths. His 
stoma esa hie to"Utopia to find him 
a ceased, his een nished to . 
ena iene Ueenp eens 
athim. He raised himse 

“ Boy, what do you 

“I want to study medicine,” 

The doctor, 


looked at his own clot 
rags, and thought of 


| 
| 


i 
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are made up of starch and buckram—between 
them. A smile came over his face that sent the 
blood back to the heart of the lad, for it was half 
scornful, half simpering—that smile. 
smile fled, and the face assumed its natural 
look, his answer came, interrogatorily, “Study 
medicine? Ho! ho! you are rather aspiring. 
Would you not like to study medicine in my 
horse stables ?”—again glancing at the boy's 
clothes—* I want an ostler. Can you take care 
of horses? Or, perhaps, you are too proud,” 
again looking at his own clothes, and then at the 
rags of the boy. 

“Sir,” said the lad, “I can take care of horses, 
and I am willing to do so, for I am poor, raggel, 


and honest. I love to work, I love to study. || 


To know that I am alwaye to remain as ignorant 


as I am at present, would kill me with mortifica- |) 


tion of spirit. It matters not to me how I reach 
the summit of hope, and as lief it would be 
through your horse stables as any way: ail I 
have to say, is, that I am poor, ragged, want a 
good friend who will teach me, who will assist 
me to get clothing, and education, and a charac- 
ter, and I will take care that he shall not lay his 
kindness out on a barren soil.” 

“ How old are you?” 

“Tn my seventeenth year, sir.” 

“Have you no fri ’” “None in this part 
of the country except a brother-in-law, in Mrppte 
Serriement, who is a gambler, a debauchee, and 
what is almost equally bad, a very lazy man.” 

“What is your name? You talk like one 


older in years than you represent yourself.” 
“Exposure hardens one. Misfortunes push 
one to premature development. I am older than 


most s at twenty-one. I wish | were not 
as old. My brain and my body are at odds. My 
name I prefer only to tell you in confidence— 
and to prove that you confide in me, you must 
agree to take me into your employment. I! will 
go to work in your stables, and | trust to time 
and my efforts to induce you to ask me to study 
medicine with you. What say you, sir!” 

“I say, that your language, Lonsite, and ex- 
terior puzzle me. I will take you. You shall 
be my ostler, and if you prove worthy I will be 
your friend, I will assist gou, and you shall study 
medicine.” F 

The lad told his name, went to the kitchen, 
ate his supper, made his way tothe stables, ani 
looked matters all over at that post; went to 
bed and slept the sleep of the youthful, whilst 
Hope settled over him with out-spread wing and 
whispered in his ear sweet sayings of the Angels 
whose home is with the dwellers in 

* the land of the Blessed.’’ 


Cuaprer II. 


A window from the little attic where the boy 
lay, opened to the east. The-first rays of the 
morning fell on his brow as he dreamed of ber 
lection thangh yous botire she had passed to 

ears Pp to a 
higher, holisr lime. 

How beautiful the morning light is, as it lifts 


When the ; 
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itself to the blue sky spangling it with gold. It 
is so mellow, so rich, and soft ; and it is doubly 
beautiful when it settles on the face of youthful 
innocence making a portrait which the best ar- 
tist might envy. It was so in this case. But 
the painting was evanescent. Ray after ray of 
light came pouring in at the window, till at last 
came a bright flash as the Sun himself showed 
his face over the eastern hills of the Mohawk, and 
looked with dazzling brilliancy directly on the 
face of the dreamer. He started, opened his 
eyes, bounded from bed, and with crossed suis 
on the window sill, and his chin on bis arms, 
looked out of his little window on awakening 
NATURE. 

There was not much that is human astir. The 
meadow lark with its mate was up taking its 
flight toward Heaven, and filling the air with its 
music. Soaring out of the long and thickly 
blossoming clover, it stretched its flight straight 
upward till he could no longer see it, and then 
it would gently descend in as direct a line, sing- 
ing all the while, till it landed in the exact spot 
from which it arose. Far off as the eye could 
see on Deerfield hills—came the crowing of a 
barn-yard cock, which was responded to by doz- 

| ens and twenties all around him. Then came 
the lowing of a cow in a neighboring pasture, and 
at last the rolling of the stage wagon as it push- 

| ed its way through New Hartford to a little set- 
tlement called Vernon—a place with six houses, 
tavern, and blacksmith shop. The musings of 
that boy! who can tell them? who can imagine 
them? He was homeless, as good as fatherless, 
in the house of a stranger, of high ambition, of 
feeble health, small in stature, for disease in the 
shape of a fever sore had arrested his growth 
and whilst perhaps it developed his mind pre- 
maturely, it left his body enfeebled. 

“So my business is to clean horses, eh! very 
well; and to run of errands, and to harness the 
sorrel to the gig, and saddle the black at a mi- 
nute’s warning, and fetch and carry for the Doc- 
tor’s lady, and wait on the little boy with flaxen 
curls! By the way, that little fellow will come 

| to the gallows if his parents do not hold him in. 
Wonder if / shall make out to escape crime. 
This is a beautiful valley—how glorious Nature 
looks in her unfoldings this morning—but I must 
dress and away to my home—the stables—I'll 

| make things look little better before I sleep.” 
And dressing himself, he slipped noiseless] y down 

| stairs, out the back door to the barn, and began 
his morning’s duties. 

The Doctor rose about seven o'clock. After 
having dressed himself with scrupulous nicety, 
as all Doctors ought to do, he thought of his rag- 
ged protegé, and wondering whether the fatigues 
of the previous day had not kept him to bis bed, 

‘he made his way to the stables, to see ifhe was 
there. He found him bard at work. The black 
horse’s coat shone like a glass bottle, the gig 
horse looked not a whit behind him, the stables 
were cleaned, and the barn floor swept; the har- 
nesses all hung up; and the gig thills to the 
door, ready for a start at the slightest call of the 


ao, 
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Doctor. All these things the surgical gentleman 
saw at a glance, and he was more puzzled than 
ever. “Good morning, my prince of ostlers |” 
said he. ‘Good morning” replied the boy, and 
kept at his work. The stood and looked 
at him and thought of things in his own history, 
and inwardly prayed that Ais own child might 
grow up, not to the boy’s rags and loneliness, but 
to his manfulness of spirit, his deep earnestness 
of character. I believe it is George Sand who 
so beautifully eulogizes the Goppess or Poverrr. 

“Since the world exists, since men were cre- 
ated, she traverses the world, she dwells among 
men, she travels singing, or she sings working— 
the goddess, the good Goppess or Poverty. 

“She bas walked more than the wandering 
Jew; she has traveled more than the swallow; 
she is older than the Cathedral of l’rague, an 
younger than the egg of the wren, she has multi- 
plied more than the strawberries of the Boehmer- 
wold—the goddess, the good Goddess of Po- 


verty. 

“Bhe has had many children, and she has 
taught them the secret of God ; she spoke to the 
heart of Jesus on the mountain; to the eyes of 
Queen Libussa when she became enamored of a 
laborer, to the spirits of John and Jerome on the 
funeral pyre of Constance. She knows more of 
it than all the Doctors and the Bishops—the 

Goddess of Poverty ! 

“It is she who builds with green boughs the 
cabin of the wood-cutter, and who gives to the 
poacher the sight of the eagle; it is she who 
raises the most beaut iful children, and who makes 
the plough and the spade light in the hands of 
the old man—the Goddess of Poverty ! 

“Thou art all gentleness, all patience, all 
strength, and all mercy, O good goddess! It is 
thou who united all thy children in a holy love. 
Thy children will one day cease to bear the 
world on their shoulders; they will be rewarded 
for their sufferings and their labors. The time 
approaches when there will no longer be either 

ich or poor, when all men will consume the 
fruits of the earth, and enjoy equally the gifts of 
God; but thow wilt not .be forgotten in their 
hymns, 0, good Goddess of Poverty! They 
will remember that thou wast their fruitful mo- 
ther, their robust nurse, and their church mili- 
tant. They wil! pour balm on thy wounds, and 
they will make for thee of the rejuverated and 
rfamed earth a bed on which thou canst at 
fast repose, O good Goddess of Poverty.” 

So stand by, Mr. Surgeon, and let pass into 
your stables the good goddess of poverty. The 
young lad on whom you look with such air of 
surprise, is one of her chosen. He has received 
her baptism, and her bosom has pillowed his head 
by the way-side, whilst your's has been sunk in 
down. Stand aside, sir, and let her pass ; she has 
a message to the youth which shall do him good 
—stand aside, sir, and hear ~ Thou — arise, 
my son, in thy strength, in days not far away, 
pe thy ambition for learning Shall be gratified. 
Give me thy thanks that thou wert not born to 
wealth nk its luxuries—that its enervations 
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have not eaten into thy soul. Thank me for thy 
wanderings, they are capital to thee; and as to 
thy temptations, ve not been, nor will 
they be, half in number or magnitude what the 
son of thy employer will have to go through. 
Thou wilt have to work, but work is divine ; 
thou wilt have to economize, but also doth God, 
who never wasteth anything. Thou art in rags, 
and well-clad fools will at thee ; so did the 
— at the Man of Nazareth Early wilt thou 

ve to rise, but thy reward will be the glories of 
a new day-dawn, and the songs of the morning 
from ten thousand throats will waken thy soul to 
love of the Most Hien. Late will be the hour of 
thy retirement, but thy sleep will be sweet, and 
thy visions the haeteatunn of a better clime. 
Look up! thy Employer watcheth thee ; let Him 
see that peace is at thy heart nestling for a lodg- 
ment, and that thou wilt not refuse her entrance.” 
She out, and the boy raised his eyes, and 
they met the clear, thrilling, searching glance of 
the strong man. they were—the man, the 
physician, the surgeon, full of resource, and 
strong in his works,and the boy mighty in his re- 
solves and in his faith. Each became, at that 
instant, aware that a new tie had bound him, and 
that they were mutually interested. That inter- 
est increased, and in months the lad was 
seated in his preceptor's office, buried to the chin 
in Chesselden’s Anatomy. 

Years had fied. Our lad had grown to man- 
hood—had answered all the expectations of his 
i arr traversed again and again the 

ills that stretch from the banks of the Mohawk 
to Oneida Lake, when, m with a misfor- 
tune, he removed to Savannah, in Georgia, where 
he spent seven years in successful practice. 
Meanwhile, another person, sustaining somewhat 
an important part in this history, walked ont of 
the shadow into the sunshine—she was my mo- 
ther. I know in these days it is unfashionable 
for a man to admit that he ever had a mother , 
but I am “a gentleman of the old school,” and 
my love for my mother and my vanity are par- 
donable. Well, reader, this mother of mine was 
of good stock ; she had noble biood in her, for it 
is all squeamish nonsense to deny that there is 
no difference in blood. is; and those who 
deny it, or overlook it, are, to say the least, un- 
wise. She was not tainted with scrofula; she 
was not cursed with the consumptive virus; she 
had no rickets nor cancers in her or blood. 
She was of a family who, unless death took them 
at a disadvantage, lived out their three score 
ears and ten, and then “slept the sleep that 
ws no waking” without pain or ings that 
rend the heart. From the earliest settlement of 
Connecticut her ancestry had been its inhabitants, 
and in England were what is called of nobla 
descent. Great care had been taken for centuries 
back to make in the matrimonial line no connec- 
tion without thorough in tion into the gene- 
alogy of the person so to connect, and 
the result was, that at her arrival at adult age 
she could boast—and in my ae 
matter well worth boasting that no con- 
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stitational or hereditary poison circulated in her 
veins. Do you laugh at me for my making this con- 
sideration of blood of importance? Hold! We 
will argue the = a little further, if Ne please. 
You have, perhaps, now thought of the thing as 
applicable to the race of which you are, to a cer- 
tain extent, an exponent. Yet in the matter of 
the lower animal creation you are, most likely, 

ightened. Agriculturists take great pains to 


pedigrees of the animals they raise. 


y 
They do not rely on the personal beauty of an 
animal for a _ that the offspring will 
also be beautiful ; they rely on blood. If for gen- 
i ing the one from which it is pro- 
stock should proceed there have been as a 
great fact fine qualities of form and action de- 


walities are constitutional, hereditary, and, un- 
der favorable circumstances, transmissible, and 
that they can be relied on. It is not a mere ac- 
cident, this question of the beauty, symmetry, 
agility of aches, or the ox, the cow, the swine. 
Fine forms are seen only where the law of pro- 
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died, the victim of his own imprudence, and she 
who was to be my mother was a widow. The 
stable-boy, the physician, the successful man of 
business, married her, and their first-born son 
was myself. Unhappy day for me! How I have 
struggled to ward off the divine inflictions of the 
second commandment! Oh, my father! thou wert 
lovely, noble-minded, God-like in thy spirit! 
Early did my youth learn to trust and reverence 
thee. The deepest nook in thy heart was my 
resting place, and thy good spirit sheltered me 
like the wing of a ministering angel. Neverthe- 
less, a curse was on me. Thou wert thyself ac- 
cursed. Disease was with thee at thy begetting 
and birth. It followed thee like thy shadow—it 


| spread itself over thee like the darkness of 
they conclude that in that breed these | 


ypt; and the health thou hadst was like the 


| gushes of light from the North—bright, beauti- 
_ ful, and transient. 


| was developed one of t 


In the marriage of my —_ and my birth, 


e most beautiful laws 


| which the Creator has established for the govern- 


| ment of the human race. 


portion is recognized, studied, understood, and 


practised. Depend on it, this is as true of man 
as of the other animals. Whoso despise and re- 
jects the philosophy will have no escape from its 
force except by mere haphazard. The consump- 
tive male and the scrofulous female will have 
children—if at all—that shall die like blossoms 


Its violation induced 


| misery to me, and also to my parents; fora 


child who is miserable must make its parents 
more or less unhappy. That law is [9™ heredit- 


ary transmission of qualities, and the absolute 


necessity of knowing and caring after those 


— that are desirable. Now, my father, 


of April nipped by a hoar frost. The man of || 


over- and the woman of inferior growth, 
will have raw-boned, knock-kneed boys, whose 


askeleton hanging from a gibbet, and vibrating 


in the wind that whistles a death’s dirge through | 
its bones. The man of great quickness of action 


and the woman of t sensitiveness of rapid 


pulses, will have children of great activity, 


| though a skillful man, and well-read in his 


ro- 
fession, did not know that if he, a eanbilias 
character, begot a child, that child would also be 


| scrofulous. The reader must remember that this 


osene: lounging, lazy gait, will remind one of |! 


happened many years since, when medical men 
were as ignorant of many things as laymen are 
at this day. Nevertheless, God whe not in 
that day, even, at a physician’s ignorance of 


physical law ; and so I was born under the law, 


im 
but of feeble endurance. People may laugh at | 


this idea of studying the pedigree of a human be- 
= one would study that of a horse, and of 
taking it into serious consideration in forming 
matrimonial connection ; but it will be allowed 
me to say thus much, “let those laugh who win.” 
To me there is no more sorrowful sight than to 
look into the face of the youthful dead, in whom 


and left all dark, and this, too, from the sin of 
the parents. There is no more beautiful sight, 


nothing more soul-inspiring, than to look on a | 
Jinel human form, uniting high beauty 
with strengt 


or gts bas Such was my mo- 
ther at the time of her marriage with her first 
husband. At the birth of her first child, her hus- 
band determined to remove to the far west, and 
while the infant was tender, they bade adieu to 
New England, and, on horseback, made their 


She lived with her husband till she bore him 


. Their parents were as free from 
taint of this sort as Adam and Eve were. Their 


children were also free. At length the husband 


and not under grace. My mother also was pun- 
ished for her ignorance. She thought the pre- 


|| cision of her ancestors was all nonsense; that 


| persons who loved each other ought to ma 
' each other—a mistake not less frequent in this 


than in her day. She failed to know that herself, 
being free from faint of blood, was no security 


, for herchildren, her husb«nd being attainted. Yet 


| this is as true and as sure as the law of light and 
life flickered like a dying lamp, till it went out | 


shadow. It is unvarying. It acts with mathe- 


| matical exactness—not always developing the 


same form of poison, but some phase which the 
virus legitimately takes. She had borne half-a- 
dozen children by the first marriage, and they 
were all healthy. She took it for granted that 


| her children by her then present husband would 
_ also be healthy. In other respects than bodily 
| development, he was greatly the superior man. 


Of more mind, with better cultivation, with in- 


| domitable perseverance, a fine growing reputa- 
oe rm the central portion of the State of | 
ew York. 


tion as a medical man, companionable, answer- 
ing the longing of her better spirit, she thought 


| not of pisgase displacing one of her household 
six children, all fine, hardy children—some dying || gods, and taking a seat on her hearth-stone; she 
early, P is true, but from disease not hereditarily | 
transm 


thought of Love and its legitimate concomitants, 


| Now be it known that where a healthy woman 


| successively marries two men, and has children 
| by both, the one husband being scrofulous, and the 
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other free from it and other hereditary poison, the 
children of one issue will be scrofulous, the other 
healthy. And the convene of this proposition as 
regards the sexes is true also. A man marrying 
twowomen successively, having children by both, 
one woman being consumptive, scrofulous, the 
other with healthful organism, the children will 
take their mother’s condition respectively, This 
is LAW, a statute of God, and it will stand. No 
cunning device can avail as an offset to its fulfil- 
ment. Have its way it will. And it will have 
its way with full sweep. Not one of a dozen 
children shall escape. One shall die in its first 

ngs after life ; another shall never see the 
fight alive alive; a third shall die in the swellings of 
the bud when the warmth of youth urges out 
tender leaves ; a fourth shall die of consumption ; 
a fifth shall have rickets; a sixth, club foot; a 
seventh, terribie, unconquerable attacks of neu. 
ralgia, of the facial character, and so on. Dts- 
gask, keen-eyed, shrewd, unmercifal as Shylock, 
brands the group as his own, and, like the cattle- 
raiser and his herds on the plains of Mexico, turns 
them out to roam till their time comes. 

If in the gathering of facts with a view to 
generalization, and the founding of a theory it is 
justifiable to draw conclusions from a large num- 
ber, then is the position maintainable, that the 
relation of children to their parents is exact and 
precise, and that it depends on no accidental 
circumstance. The law of our organization is, 
that the health of the children depends on that 
of the parents. This is a primordial law. Let 
the sexes unite in what they call marriage, and 
so enact “ age and the Beast,” as they do 
when health and disease attempt union, their 
comedy shall end in tragedy. The Beast— 
synonyme for disease—shall have it after his fash- 
ion ; his deformities shall be renewed in his off- 
spring and Beauty—health—shall see only 
enough of her likeness to create sickness of heart. 
It is, in all such cases, Pharoah’s dream over again, 
with frightful realizations, the lean kine eating 
up the fat. O! unmarried ones! Would toGod 
you could be made to feel that the greatest ca- 

mity that can happen to a child is to have sickly 
parents, Death might then be checked in come 
of his awful conquests, 

Yhere are two causes of scrofula original in 
character. Ist, Hereditary taint. 2d, External 
influences, or causes which may be termed acci- 
dental. Now, at first sight, one knowing my 
father’s early history, would have said either 
that he was not scrofulous or that it arose from 
accidental cause. But on looking the whole 
matter over, [ am convinced that in him it was 
decidedly and clearly hereditary, and for the fol- 
lowing reasons. Ist, He had in his very early life 
no want of comforts. Such as fuod, clothing, com 
fortable lodging, &c. No causes were at work to 
ep ace scrofula by sappinghisstrength. 2d, He 

d a sore come on his leg, which produced caries 
of the tibia, the large bone of the leg between 
the knee andankle. 3d, His growth was arrested, 
or at least checked, 4th, He had the cast of face 
which one acquainted with scrofulous diathesis 
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or habit instantly detects ; black hair, black 
eyes, large head, short neck, prominent frontal 
development, and much larger nerves than mus- 
cular development. From whom he came by it 
Ido = know, very prcbably it checked be in his 

a being check external 

Ko matter; it showed i lain] 
coma d in him, and it showed itself i S his chi 
dren. There is another law, of which my father 
thought not, and my mother was ignorant. It is 
this, that children of deci caps 2a oan habit 
may have the poison kept in k by appropri- 
ate means, so that it shall not assume “ them 
an active form unless they have children. The 
gratification of the sexual passion by those curs- 
ed with scrofulasis tends strongly to exhibit it 
in its active form. Those means in my case 
should, as I think, have been a life free from hard 
bodily labor, exposure to the open air, life on the 
hill sides, few and easy intellectual tasks, plain, 
simple regimen, abstinence from heavy meats, 
from all meats would have been still better, from 
gross, greasy food, with cheerful, pleasant, social 
companions, Possibly under such circumstances 
life might have been other than a burden, and I 
might not have repeatedly cursed, like Job, the 
day of my birth. 

My father was of the Allopathic school, 
ecealt of medicine utterly te be condemned, if 
for no other reason than the indifference it pays 
to Hygiene, or that department of the Healing 
Art which has peculiar reference to the preven- 
tion of disease. A school whose Alumni work in 
the dark, who are crabbed toward reforms, who 
think a man a mouse without a diploma, and a 
mouse a man with one. Who are cheated con 
stantly into ill practice by their reverence for 
formulas, and cheated out of philosophical modes 
of treating disease by their contempt for innova- 
tions. A school, whose graduates have vibrated 
almost unceasingly from the utmost verge of 
scepticism in which nothing is believed, to the 
extreme of eee everything is taken 
for granted. and who, under all these changes, 
have made ot than the most arrant 
quackery, agains they have with 


“* Brazen throat bellowed forth dire war,”’ 


Of this school, reader, my father was considered 
= ornament, pretty liberal for the day in which 
he lived, and courteous, but there was little in 
the ace or the circumstances by which he was 
surounded, to prompt or push him to make in- 
roads on the of i eadiaon Tnroads in- 
deed! It takes a man who can afford to wait 
- coming of events, who has not only a good 
one of strength in himeelf, and i ome conscious of 
it, but who unites to his strength audacity, and 
originality of conception in advance of his com- 
petitors to strike out a new path. And when he 
does it, let him look for the slipping of the leash 
and the hurraing of the whole pack on his heels. 
“+ Jamble and ak ome. Bandle and Bowser, 
Tambie and Thimble-rigg, Bright-eye and Towzer,"’ 
all yelping in full after him. At this time 
my parent was not in the most faverable con- 
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dition to do these things. He had outlived | 
his day of trial, was grown respectable, and 
could ill afford to study after new light. He 
bled, and physiced, celina and made 
ple stupid; partly because he knew no bet- || 
ter, partly because other doctors did so, and 
partly because the would have it so. A || 
man without his saddle-bags was like a judge |, 
without his black gown, a criminal without his |. 
black cap, or a clergyman without his surplice— |! 
jest nobody. ‘To try to doctor without saddle- |! 
gs! it was like attempting to save the souls | 
of people without instructing the poor creatures 
in the Carecuism. The more the doctor made a 
wretch gripe, groan, twist, and retch, the || 
amarter the docter was, as a fellow said once in || 
my hearing, ‘‘that doctor knows something, for || 
he gave me something that went through me like 
water through a mill tail” But I must begin a 
new chapter. 


DIETETICS. 
BY T. J. NICHOLS, M.D. 


Ir civilized men could be satisfied that they | 
could enjoy a purer health, and consequently 
greater strength, and a higher enjoyment even of |; 
the pleasures of the table, by living upon vege- 
tables, they would scarcely slaughter the my- | 
riads of animals that are now yearly butchered 
so uselessly and so cruelly. Why should we take | 
the life of one of God’s innocent creatures in the || 
midst of its enjoyments ? Why imbrue our hands || 
in blood, and steel our hearts in cruelty? Why 
have about us portions of mangled corpses which 
can only be kept from putrefaction by the use of 
the most powerful antiseptica? One would think 
that men would not do such deeds without some 
terrible necessity. 

Is it because he is naturally a carnivorous ani- | 
mal, because God made him for a life of slaugh- | 
ter? No: his anatomy shows that he has but a | 
distant relation to the ns tribes—the _ 
lions, tigers, wolves, and hyenas. It proves him | 
to be an eater of fruits, seeds, and vegetables. 
There is no man who, if he were obliged to select 
a diet all flesh, or all vegetables, would not 
choose the latter. Give any man his choice to | 
live a month on nothing but bread, or nothing but 
beef, and he would choose the bread. | 

Is it because flesh is necessary to our health? 
Certainly not. Every physician knows that | 
vegetables contain the purest form of food. (n> 
certain cases, they rigidly restrict their patients — 
to a vegetable diet. Flesh is known to be in- || 
flammatory, putrefying, and liable to be diseased. | 
In certain conditions it developes the most dead- 
——— Persons who eat much flesh have 

ent diseases, and are difficult to cure. They || 
are peculiarly subject to the plague, the small 
pox, the cholera, and other fatal epidemics. In 
Smyrna, during lent, which is — the Greeks, 
very few of them are attacked by the plague, | 
while the flesh-eating inhabitants are dying all | 
around them. 

Is flesh cheaper than vegetables! There is a |! 
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wide difference the other way. Wheat, the best 
article of human nutriment, contains 85 per cent. 
of nutritious matter in the exact proportions re- 
quired to make the best blood for the nourish. 
ment of the system, while the best flesh contains 
but 25 per cent of nutritious matter, and that 
not in the best proportions, while a pound of 
flesh costs as much as several pounds of wheat. 
The corn required to make pork enough to support 
a man one hundred days, would, if eaten in its 
pure original and far more healthy condition, af.- 


| ford him as much nutriment for four hundred and 
| eighty days, to say nothing of the time lost in 
| feeding the animal. In fattening a hog, a certain 


number of bushels of good healthy corn and po- 
tatoes, are converted into a mass of greasy, and 
in many cases, scrofulous pork, with great loss 
and trouble, while the flesh thus made does not 
contain one principle necessary to the human 
constitution which did not exist in a far better 
form in the vegetables on which it fed. In short 
it has been found by an accurate calculation that 
vegetable food is not merely better, but five hun- 
= per cent. cheaper than the flesh of ani- 
mals, 

Since the attention of men of science has been 
turned to organic chemistry, the proportions of 
nutritive matter in various substances have been 


|| accurately ascertained. The following is the re- 


sult of some of these inquiries. 

Turnips contain 11 per cent. of nutritive mat- 
ter; beets, 11; carrots, 13; flesh, 25; potatoes, 
28; oats, 82; peas, $4; wheat, 854; beans, 86; 
oatmeal, 91. Corn is about the same as oats and 
wheat. Thus 100 pounds of flesh contains but 
25 pounds of nutritive matter, and 75 pounds of 


| water, while the same quantity of potatoes con- 


tains 28 pounds of nutritive matter, and wheat 
$5! pounds. . 

But this is not all. The best food is that which 
contains the materials for muscle, nerves, bones, 
é&c., and the matter for combustion which kee 
up the vital heat in proper proportions. The 
analysis of wheat shows us that these principles 
are found in it, in almost exactly the same pro- 


| portion as in the blood; and this is the case to 


a great extent with most of the vegetable pro- 
ducts uged for food, whereas flesh contains but 


| one of these principles, and can but very imper- 


fectly subserve the purposes of human nutri- 
ment. 

Is flesh better than vegetables? This question 
is already answered. Chemical analysis proves 
that vegetables, especially the farinacea, as 
wheat, corn, rice, &c., contain the purest nutri- 
ment, and in the requisite proportions. Why 
not? Dowe want strength! See the powerful 


, muscles of the horse and the ox, made from grass 


and grain. They need no beef steak to enable 
them to perform their labor; and if we eat the 
flesh of the ox, we only eat the grass and grain 
at second hand, mixed with effete animal matter, 
often with the poison of disease, and always de- 
rived of some of its most eos mers 
trive as we may, we must live on vegetables, 
and the only question is whether we shall ~~t 
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them at second hand, impure, unpleasant, and in 
many res objectionable, as they are con- 
verted into the tissues of animals. 

It is a question of science, of experience, of 
pririciple, and of taste. Science has demonstrated 
that the products of the vegetable kingdom are 
the natural food for man, most admirably adapted 
to all the wants of his system. Experience has 
shown that men can be sustained’ under all cir- 


cumstances, on vegetable food, in their highest | 


health and vigor. it should be a matter of prin- 
ciple not te inflict needless suffering, nor con- 
demn thousands of our fellow men to follow cruel 
and brutalizing employments. As to the ques- 
tion of taste, | fancy there can be no two opinions. 
Compare the flesh-eating animals with those that 
live on vegetables. 

Of carniverous animals, in their natural state, 
we have the lion, the tiger, the wolf, the hyena, 
&c.; of vegetable eaters the elephant, camel, 
horse, ox, ourang outang, éc.; and of the omni- 
verous, the hog. The lion has a fabulous reputa- 
tion for courage and magnanimity ; but the best 
informed naturalists assure us that he is treacher- 
ous, cowardly, and ferocious, like all his class, 
The hog may be a very respectable animal in 
his way, but be has no qualities, that Iam aware 
of, to wish me to follow his example in regard to 
diet. Look new at the calm dignity of the “ half 
reasoning elephant ;” the patient docility of the 
camel ; the noble character and beauty of the 
horse ; the strength and usefelness of the ox; the 
almost human sagacity of the monkey tribe; and 
draw an inference, if you will, of the relative 


merits of the different systems of diet. I do not 
include the dog, for he is the creature of civiliza- 
tion ; but it is certain that the kinds of dogs, 
which live most exclusively on flesh, are far from | 


being the most intelligent and amiable. Asa mat- 
ter of taste and feeling, I should think that every | 
person of refinement would give a preference to | 
the vegetarian system. On the one side you have 
fields of waving grain, trees loaded with luscious 
and odorous fruits, fair apples, blushing peaches, 
blue plums, and gulden nectarines; vines laden 
with purple grapes, and a wealth of fruits and | 
berries innumerable, making the earth all beauty | 
and sweetness. On the other you have stall-fed 
beasts, cruel and ferocious butcheries, the pesti- | 
lential odor of slaughter-houses, gutters running | 
with blood, the mangled and putrifying carcasses 
of dead animals, making, altogether, a scene of 
such abominations as no person of sensibility 
wishes to contemplate. 

What is more beautiful than corn and fruits? 
What more revolting than dead corpses? Who 
does not gather the vegetable portion of his food | 
with pleasure? Who would butcher his own | 
meat if he could have it done forhim? What | 
more graceful present than cakes and fruit! 
What more ridiculous than the present made to 
the Queen of England, the other day, of a lot of 
sausages f 

I do not write to impose my opinions on others. 
Let every one examine the subject, and be fully 
persuaded in hisown mind. Hogs will continue 
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to be fattened, and pork to be eaten; but let 
every man, who reasons at all, satisfy himself 
that his natural food is the flesh ofthe bog.and 
no one ought to quarrel with his decision. I have 
no doubt that a very large proportion of the 
disease and premature mortality in this country 
comes from our inordinate eating of flesh, and 
when the question is fairly examined, all medical 
men will be of the same opinion. 


TOBACCO: 


ITS ACTION UPON THE HEALTH, AND ITS INFLUENCE 
UPON THE MORALS AND INTELLIGENCE OF MAN. 


By B. BOUSSIRON. 


Translated from the Fourth French Edition, with 
Notes and Additions, by Nicuoias T. Sorsspy, M.D 
(Continued from the June No.) 

If they did not commence snuffing tobacco, in 
France, until the days of Catherine de M édicis, 
who caused her physicians to prescribe snuffing 
to her son Charles Ix, it was not until the reign 


| of Louis XIII. that they commenced smoking. 


This king did not emoke, but he 
subjecte to do so, and they indu 


rmitted his 
in it freely 


| around him. The sailors, during the reign of his 


successor, appeared in public with their pipes, 
and every is not ignorant of that of Jean- 
Bart, who, sometimes at Court, and sometimes at 
the Theatre, aa as great a sensation as did 
his famous silver-cloth coat. _ 

It was about the same period advised to dis- 
—t tobacco aw to oy gran soldiers ; 
even for every soldier to is pipe, and flint 
and steel. It is painful to think of it: but, as 
the celebrated Percy has said, the public author- 
ities had doubtless eoncluded that the pipe di- 
minisbed their appetites, and to save four or six 
ounces of bread per man every day, they gave 
them three derniers of bad tobacco. : 

During the conquest of Holland, Louvois in- 
terested himself more in thedistribution of the 
tobacco than of the rations, and it was easier to 
— than a for the soldiers, who, 
in those days as well as at present, thought most 
of it doting the campaign. oe 

But what is the use of writing further the his- 
tory of the invasion of the pipe and cigar into 
our customs? Does not every one know that 
smoking did not spread among the different 
classes of the le, until after the barons, the 
counts, the dukes, and the princes, and the kings 
themselves, had set the unfortunate example ! 


OF THE DISEASES OF SMOKERS. 

The individual who submits himself. volunta- 
rily or not, to the habit of smoking tobacco, ex- 
periences local and sym pathetic effects from it. 

You recollect we have already noticed in the 
preceding pages of this book, the latter of these 
effects; we will not repeat them here. 

As to the immediate and local effects which 
smokers experience in their mouths, they are a 
kind of chatouillement—a tickling, a sensation of 
an indescribable taste, for the want of a better 
term, which is something similar to the impres- 
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which a slight application of a hot wad up- 
d and mest rant _The mucus follicles 
into the mouth from every side, 


and saliva — 

and is not long in being rejected. Disgust im- 
mediately follows the satisfaction of the first de- 
sire; but, the adept by becomes accus- 
tomed to the malaise—the bad feeling, to the 
confusion of vision, until the habit is in fine, fixed 
—sometimes even to the insatiableness of to- 

To date from this moment, and, as Dr. Grenet 
has so judiciously described, a new want is at- 
tached to the ne pe of the smoker —as the 
temptation to self-destroyer, the activity to 
the limbs, the thoughts to the poet’s brain, the 
necessity of the habits to men of our climate and 
civilization; it is the physician's pendulum put 
in motion ; the ivy root inextricably attached to 
ruins: it is a power that he can never destroy, 
if he does not oppose to it a firm will. 

One of the greatest reproaches that we apply 
to the pipe, the cigar, the cigarette, and above 
all, to the quid, is the production of a considera- 
ble loss of saliva. These losses are, indeed, very 
hurtful to the health and to the functions of di- 
gestion. In vain do they in the North, and in 
all of our smoking-rooms, drinking shops, &c., 
endeavor to repair this loss by pouring down 
— of beer, and strong drinks. These 

inks only repair the loss in aemall way ; and, 
besides, these excesses do not remedy the first— 
the remedy being as bad as the disease No- 

is more disgusting than the sight of certain 


thing i 
smokers ; their mouthe, when holding the pipe, || 


furnish streams of saliva, that does not cease to 
flow as long as they continue to smoke. 

Smokers of the humid regions of the north die 

-anasarca. In our country, they die of 


marasmus, of consumption, and very commonly | 


of echirrous indurations, and of cancer of the 
stomach. We are astonished, says Percy, ic see 
the oe so sober, in other respects, forget, 
in relation to smoking, their temperance in all 
things. We do not speak relative to the pipe, for 
we very rarely ever encounter one among them. 
They prefer to the pipe a little roll of paper in 
which is inclosed a small quantity of tobacco in 

der, or of moss tobacco—a cigarette, at one 

of which the fire is applied to consume it 
gradually, whilst they hold it to the mouth with 
the thumb and fi r; and, all those who 
emoke thus are disagreeably tanned, and, as it 
were, bronzed. They spit more or Jess in smok- 
ing, and that is what they should avoid, as the 
dry, nervous, and bilious temperaments eu‘fer 
more than others by the loss of the saliva. 

They do not waste the salivary fluid with im- 
punity. Oracher n'est pas toujours saliver, nous 
en convenons, mais ou fait l'un et Pautre en fum- 
ant, As a f that this double sputafion is 
hurtful, is the state of debility, the lassitude, the 
languor which succeeds emoking whilst fust- 
ing in those who prolong it too far before taking 
food. If we take away for an instant from the 
eta ¢, we will soon see 

w indispensable it is to the soldier, as is gen- 










| 


| 


erally thought to be; and it will be sufficiently 
easy to _— that by the abuse that is generally 
made of it that it is more hurtful than necessary 
or beneficial to them, more especially when, at 
the same time they use the pipe they chew and 
snuff—which is so common among them 

It is now generally understood what influence 
the pipe hus over the clouds of the sea, as well 
as its supposed prophylactick qualities against 
scurvy, which, is due more to the excesses in the 
use of tobacco than to salt food and the humid 
and confined air of ships. It is debility, let the 
cause of that be what it may, which is the most 
frequerft cause of scurvy ; and, perhaps, it will 
not be doubted that it may also be the result of 
the constant evacuation of the saliva which is 
occasioned by the substance and the smoke of 
tobacco coming continually in contact with the 
excretory organs, and the organs destined to fil- 
trate it. 

We can, it is said, easily recognize a sailor by 
his peculiar odor, by the state of his mouth, by 
the brown color of his teeth, and by his fetid 
breath; but are not the greater number of 
smokers in the same situation as the sailor? 

It is necessary to the preservation of the 
health to wash the mouth, and to clean the teeth 
every time that one smokes a pipe or cigar, for 
the smoke, as a foreign eubstance, as much as by 
its intrinsic property, excites the gums ; hence, 


| the formation of tartar which accumulates 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 





around the teeth, which tartar, by the fetid odor 
peculiar to it, united to that of the tobacco gives 
a disgusting appearance to the mouth of negli- 
gent smokers, that causes nice and cleanly per- 
sons who meet with them to recoil with a shud- 
der at a sight of it. 


QUACKERY AND HUMBUGGERY. 
BY DR. W. A. ALCOTT. 


No one who loves his neighbor as himself, will 
consent, except under the most pressing necessi- 
ty, to expose his neighbor's errors; but will 
greatl y prefer to conceal them. And yet, when- 
ever that neighbor has been so incautious as to 
expose himself to the full gaze of the public, it 
can hardly be deemed a violation of the golden 
rule, to speak of what he has himself made 
known, and to make such comments as the cause 
of truth and the nature of the case may seem to 
require. 

On looking over the Christian Citizen for June 
8, 1850, I found appended to an advertisement of 
Dr. (¢) Corbett’s sarsaparilla, the following re. 
commendation from the Rev. Mr. ‘Taylor, fre- 

uently called “ Father” Taylor, of Boston, which 
aa copy entire: 
“ Boston, Feb. 16, 1850. 

“ Messrs. E. Brinley & Co:—Gentlemen, the 
effect of Dr. Corbett’s Concentrated Syrup of 
Sarsaparilla upon John Davis, sexton of the 
Mariner's Church, over which I am pastor, I am 
happy to state has proved most signally effica- 
cious and potent. At the time he commenced 
taking this efficacious preparation, he was in a 
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very feeble state of health, with alarming sores 
upon different 
is medicine awhile, he rapidly to im- 
ve, and is now in a comfortable state of 
hich b a ] ft : ithough bis Kf sn 
which he was long afflicted, a is life was 
long since despaired of 
To Dr. Corbett’s Concentrated Syrup of Sarsa- 
parilla I conscientiously attribute his restoration 
to health. Therefore, to all those who may be 
suffering from any irapurity of the bl I 
would say I consider Dr. Corbett’s Sarsaparilla 
always to be relied upon in our efforts to secure 
health ; and surely I know it will be found an 
economical and safe medicine for seamen and 
others for the various complaints for which Sar- 
saparilla is recommended. 


Epwarp Tayzor, 
Pastor of the Mariners Church, Boston.” 


Let us now see whether it is quite certain that | 
Mr. John Davis, was cured by the medicine to | 
which Father Taylor refers. 

It appears that Mr. Davis was feeble, and had 
“alarming sores upon different parts of his | 
body ;” and that after taking the “ medicine 
awhile,” he “rapidly began to recover.” It a 

rs, moreover, that the said Mr. Davis's life 

at some time or other been “ despaired of ;” 
but that in February, 1850, he was “in a com- 
fortable state of health ; the sores having long | 
since healed.” 

But how long he took the medicine; when it 
was that his life was despaired of; and how long it | 
was after he took the Sarsaparilla before his sores | 
healed, and he began to enjoy good health, does | 
not exactly appear. ‘The expressions “awhile,” | 
and “long since,” are indefinite, if not equivocal. 
Nor are we told how much medicine the patient | 
had taken before he used the Sarsaparilla If 
Sarsaparilla is so “ potent,” how do we know but 
something still more poten’ which he had taken | 
just before, began a work of cure, which the | 
anilder Sarzaparilla did not retard? Or howcan | 
we know that the free use of other medicines 
(alias poisons,) before he Began upon the Sarsa- 
parilla, had not kept up an irritation which 
nature could not overcome—but which she 
found herself able to subdue when all medicine 
was taken away except Sarsaparilla? Is it not 
well known that after people have been for some | 
time afflicted with sores, the system a rs to 

“be cleansed by them, and they sradially dinap- 
peer! And is there anything in the term 
awhile.” which Father Taylor uses, to forbid this | 
supposition in the present case! 
ut waving this part of our subject fur the 
resent, and admitting (what however I do not | 
see the slightest reason to believe,) that Mr. Da- 
vis was really cured by Dr Corbett’s Sarsapa- 
rilla; by what rule of logic or good sense does 
Father Taylor make the inference that what 
eured John Davis will cure body else who 
may be suffering from any “impurity of the 
blood f” ee he believes 
it will actually cure everybody ; but he “con- 


parts of his body. After using | 
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siders it always to be relied upon in such cases,” 
“l might bi paming ee en 
might , in . gross error of 
talking about d the blood for its impur- 
ities. I might show to the plainest understand- 
ing of all believe that the blood is constant- 
ly wasted or used up, and as constantly renewed 
food, drink, &c., that all which is said now- 
a-days about purifying the blood, directly, by me- 
dicine, is sheer nonsense—that you might as well 
think of changing the character of the waters of 
the at Spar ter waledees we we a 
enough to a in the case,) by c ing their 
contents of ann , when their banks will inclose 
an entirely new body of water to-morrow, as to 
think of ing the character or qualities of the 
blood in a similar way. But I will not stop now 
to do so, I will only point my readers to the 
gross absurdity of Father Taylor's inference. He 
says, “therefore, &c.” But wherefore! On ac- 
count of what? Why, when fairly interpreted 
into plain English, he must believe neither more 
nor less than that since John Davis was cured by a 
particular medicine, it can be relied upon to cure 
every ~~ else whose blood is im pure. 
Need I say here, that even admitting the 


|| sanitary power and pro of medicine, no 
F | two persons need ecaty te. same treatment. 


And that if medical science is to be relied on, 
pg as itis taught by the most orthodox 

, Father Taylor's reasoning would be more 
correct had it run thus; therefore as the said me- 
dicine cured John Davis, it would be quite wnphil- 
osophical and unphysiological to rely upon tt en- 
tirely in any other case. 

But I must close these remarks, again regret- 
ting their necessity. But such necessity certainly 
exists. Nostrums are got up, tried by thousands, 
and in a superficial view appear to cure one in a 
thousand, or ten thousand. As for the hundreds 
or thousands who are not affected much for bet- 
ter or worse’by them, of course we hear nothing. 
And as to those who are destroyed by them, why 
“the dead tell no tales.” But when, as I have 
said before, one in a thousand or ten thousand ap- 
— to be cured by them, why some favored or 
avorably known individual is solicited to recom- 


|| mend them--such as Father Taylor or President 


Hitchcock. Their recommendation is trumpeted 
by means of newspapers and handbills through 
the length and breadth of the land; and while it 
puts if not tens of thousands, into the 
pockets of those who vend the niedicine, proves 
the occasion of destroying more lives than the 
greatest physician ever yet cured. What else, 


'| then, can the friends and lovers of truth, nature, 


and science do, but protest against it ! 


THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF THE 
WATER CURE POPULARLY EXPOUNDED. 


BY ROWLAND EAST, SURGEON, DUNCAN, SCOTLAND, 
8v0., 231 pages— Published in Edinboro’. 

We welcome the above work as a trom 
author, and esteem it as a valuable acquisi- 
to our hy library. We wish through 
W. 0. J. to him for his generosity in 


the 
tion 
the 
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sending us a copy ; and further, to welcome him 
asa co-laborer in the glorious enterprize which 
has for its object the relief of human suffering, 
and the physical improvement of our degenerate 
face. 


This work is written in plain and concise lan- 
guage ; yet the author is bold, vigorous, and fear- 
less, in the expreasion of thought, and manifests 
intense earnestness in the great objects for which 
he toils, as the following quotation from page 7 
of the preface will show :— 

“ Many faults in style, many inappropriate il- 
lastrations, will perhaps offend the taste of the 
reader; but this is of no moment; let him rather 
go to the bed-side of suffering man, and /es¢ the 
doctrines there. Ifthey teach him how to arrest 
disease, the eloquence of Tully, and the taste of | 
Quintillian, ‘anil not enhance their value at such 
a tribunal; if they fail there, the genius of those 
great masters of the art of persuasion could not 
preserve them from contempt.” 

The author takes up the different forms in 
which water is used, both internally and exter- 
nally, and treats of its effects upon the constitu- 
tion with marked skilland ability. He evidently 


comprehends the great principles which lie at the | 


basis of the Water-Cure. We quote the following 
in point :— 
“The physician ought ever to have before hii 


a defirite plan of action: the hydropathist who |, 


neglects it has no excuse ; he is not led away, as 
is the drug practitioner, by multifarious reme- 


theschools. His theory of disease is simple, his 
path plain and direct, and his agent one. To 
neglect, therefore, the minute study of phenome- 
na, or to apply the resources of hydropathy with- 


out regard to design, is worthy of the severest re- | 
buke. It is anact of the greatest-temerity to com- |, 


mence the practice of the Water-Cure witkout 
sound and extensive medical knowledge ; for it 
requires the exercise of a judgment matured 
by constant familiarity with disease to decide 
upon the administrations even of water”—p. 
9. 


He is not a stranger to the numerous difficulties || 


and varied perplexities that encompass the prac- 
titioner of the hydriatic art; with them he has 
evidently had a familiar acquaintance. He 
says: ; 
CWe are not of those who rashly assert that 
water cures all diseases, or that its effects are 
miraculous. Patients enter our establishments 
with the most extravagant ideas concerning its 
— Many that have set at defiance all the 
laws by which the animal economy ought to be 
governed, and have become victims to diseases 
which have continued unmitigated for a series of 
rome t a cure in a few days or weeks. A 
thy y «loes not fall, like the statue of 
Diana, from the clouds, but is built up by a series 
of processes, which demand experience, skill, and 
time.”—p. 12. 
roe speaking of “the temporary de 
holds 


ion” by 
ication of cold, and the law of reaction, he 


following language :— 
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“The secret of proper hydropathic treatment is 
the adjustment of these two influences. It is 
ours to ascertain how far to depress, and how far 
we can calculate upon reaction. 
| “Too much etophasis cannot be laid upon this 
| great power of reaction. When the brain receives 
| a shock from grief, terror, or a bludgeon, it is this 
| that restores it to consciousness; when a man 
| has wandered in the snow, or fallen into a river, 
_ it is this that calls up the dormant and dying 

powers of vitality. * |= * What it is, how it 
| works, we know not ; but it is a /aw as sure as the 
| tides, and as much to be depended upon as the 
sunrise.” —p. 20. 

In relation to foot and hand-baths , he has the 
following :-— 

* The reason why we apply cold to the hands 
and feet is not only that the subsequent reaction 
may act as a derivative from other parts, but be- 
| cause there is a very important net-work of 

nerves located in them, on which cold acts as a 
| sedative, and which is communicated by sympa- 
| thy to the brain.”—p. 21. 

The truth of the last remark we have many 
times verified in our own person. When our 
brain has been overtasked, and sleep not to be 
| wooed to our couch, a cold foot and hand-bath 
_has produced such speedy and happy effects 
| upon the brain as to enable us to fall asleep, 
| when, had we not resorted to such treatment, 
| hours of wakefulness would have been the result. 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| How infinitely preferable this treatment to 
dies, nor is he mystified by the varied theories of 


nervine, laudanum, opium, or morphine. The 
| former produces no nausea, headache, or other 
| distressing symptoms, while the latter often in- 
, duces these, and many other more serious re- 
; sults, 

In relation to the eye bath, he says :— 

“It should be borne in mind that it is bad 
practice to apply very cold water to an inflamed 
| eye. A late notorious hydropathist in Glasgow, 
_ applied ice on one occasion to one of my patients, 
| and increased the imnflammation to such a de- 
gree that it nearly destroyed the sight.”"—p, 
2. 

Now we have doubt but this would be the re- 
| sult if the ice was applied (oo late, or if reaction 
| were allowed to become perfect before a renewal 
| of the application was made, since alternate re- 
| laxation and contraction of the blood vessels 
| would be ultimately injurious, as the congestion 
| wuuld be increased in proportion as the vessels 
| became exhausted by violent efforts. But if the 

ice was constantly applied in the primitive 

stage of the disease, and reaction not allowed to 

become established, we have no doubt of its per- 
| fect and entire success. We ourselves have been 
| subject to attacks of inflammation of the eyes, 
| and were formerly treated with cupping, bleed- 
| ing, and cathartics, with not very happy results. 
| One year ago we had an attack as the result of 

influenza, and ice was constantly applied in a 

linen sack for six hours; then ice-water, and cold 

water, and then fepid ; so that reaction was not 
| permitted to come on with any severity, and in 
| twenty-four hours all symptoms of inflammation 
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had abated, and we could use our eyes as usual. 
Our philosophy is this: make a and con- 
tinued impression upon the vessels and 
nerves ; but let reaction come on no faster than the 
blood vessels regain their energy. 
at tie wet Laatage. Gtows onnas gerd prostial 
e wet . Gives some ical 
rules for its use. The philosophy of its use he 
clearly explains in few words. 

* As long as this bandage continues over the 
abdomen, so long are the capillaries relaxed, the 
current of blood is setting in from the great ab- 
dominal blood vessels toward the surface, there- 
by the ted organs become relieved of a 

rtion of their load, and being thus set free, per- 

orms their functions more naturally,” page 27. 
poe on the abuse of the mana ; ge: 
“If too t action is kept u i in the 
epi pert the pox the, of the siovabidien: 

ill set too strongly, and the powers of the sto- 
mach will be considerably reduced, digestion 
will be imperfect, and dyspepsia and flatulence 
ensue,” page 29. Of the truth of this statement 
we have no doubt. Constant counter-irritations 
in this manner may take too much blood from 
the deeper seated vessels, and thus lower the 
vitality of the internal organs. It is a well- 
known law that whenever an organ is active, 
thore blood is required in that organ. Hence, 
where the digestive powers are feeble, it is 
doubtless better in many cases to remove the 
girdle sometime before meals and leave it off 
some time after. 

He answers the question which is so often 
asked, how can you aet upon the internal organs 
by external applications | He says, “ We retain 
great power over the body by perpetually o 
ating upon the great see organs. In one 
sense the hydropathic art resembles some of the 
operations of nature, we endeavor to render it as 
ceaseless ‘n its opera 


tions as the disease itself. 
We do not act by fits and starts, producing vio- 
lent effects at great intervals of time, but as 
long as the disease is in operation, we aim to 
keep up a constant antagonism ; when our major 
operations are over we do not withdraw the cure 
ative agent, but allow it to work; such treat- 
ment is unsafe with drugs, but it is our great 
safeguard, hence we continue the wet compress, 
sometimes during the entire day and night, when 
the amount of irritation warrants it,” page 28. 

In relation to the simplicity of the wen ion 
of the wet compress, and’the seemi bility 
of its being able to accomplish any deci re- 
sults, he says, “ All nature, history and art, bear 
their united testimony to the astounding differ- 
ence between the magnitude of results, and the 
simplicity of causes. He who knows not this, 
knows nothing; and the laws of evidence will 
be to him in vain,” page $1. 

Glen Haven, N. Y. 


COl FESSIONS AND BXPERIENCE OF AN ALLO- 
_PATHIO DOOTOR.—WNo, 9. 


Ecrrrian. Mepicat Cottzors—As we have 
before mentioned, the Fgyptian priests had four 


8. O. Gixason. 


| 


| 


| 
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reat medical schools, which were the resort of 


who wished cele’ or desired information. 
It is probable that mixed considerably 
with medicine, and that a of sectari 


, in uence of su i 
theaaselves able to explats th anuees of the phe 
nomena that in nature and in the prac- 
tice of medicine. 


Ewpinics, Name Finst Arriizp.—These col- 
leges had also a kind of fellowship, which took its 
rise from the students being educated in the same 
school, which led them to the interests 
of their fellow students, and to look with contem 
on those who, instead of having been educated in 
these public institutions, derived their knowledge 
from domestic sources, and were, therefore, 


| branded with the title of empirics, or mere prac- 


tical men, who were unable to explain the causes 
of the things, with whose combination and appli- 
cation they only were conversant. 

The writings of Galen having, for several cen- 
turies, been considered the sure and permanent 
foundation of medicine science, the opprobrious 
title of empiric (or mere practical man) could 
only be bestowed on a few individuals who prac- 
ticed particular of surgery, which the cleri- 
cal physicians of modern Europe ht below 
naw attention, or such as would their 


Lorner axp Panacetsus.—The close of the 
fifteenth century gave birth to’ two men who 
were destined to produce great alterations in the 
meena of the clergy. These men were 

r and Paracelsus. The one brought his 
hammer into ye the religion, and the other on 
the medicine of his day ; and, at least, an equal 
convulsion was effected by each. Although both 
wrote much in Latin, yet the common vernacular 
was not neglected, as am the unlearned as 
well as the learned they wi to disseminate 
their opinions, both being convinced that the 
errors against which they wrote were so deeply 
rooted in the minds of the generality of the pro- 
fession, that all hope of their vol abandon- 
ment was in vain, and the only chance rested io 
a induced by the voice of an en- 
ligh public. The public, as was expected, 
took and that energetically, and the great 
majority warmly es the cause of Paracel- 
sus ; and his followers were not only looked up 
to and reverenced, but their opponents ridicul 
and despised, 

Fmsr Quack Docron.—We will give a sketch 
of the life of this extraordinary man, whose la- 
bora did so much to overthrow the Galenical 
theories ; more especially as it will show the 
state of medicine in his day. Whether he pre- 
tended to more than he himeelf believed it is 
SE eee + 9th 
most vering of men cannot 
denied. The Englich ‘writers class him as the 
first great quack. 

Lirs or Paracetsvs.—Aureolus Philippus Para- 
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celsus rastus Bombast de Hohenheim, was | 
the son of Wilhelmus Hohenheim, a learned man 
and licentiate in physic, who although of but lit- 
tle practical experience, a noble Jibra- 
ry, and was a man of some distinction, being a 
natural son of a master of the Teutonic Order. 

His Brera anv Epvucation.—The subject of our 
memoir was born in 1493 at Ensidlem, Switzer- 
land. The name of the village he was born at 
signifies a desert, from whence Erasmus gives him | 
the title of Hermit. He was a perfect hater of 
womankind, which is ascribed to the fact of his 
having been mutilated by a sow at the age of | 
three years, and thus been made a eunuch. His 
father took the utmost pains in his education, 
and he = a rae in physic and 
surgery, butas be grew toward riper years he 
became captivated with the etudy of alchemy, | 
to cultivate which his father committed him | 
to the care of Trithemius, abbot of Spanheim, 
a man of great renown, from whom, having 
learned many secrets, he removed to Sigismun. | 
Figgens, of Schaarts, a famous German chemist, 
who at that time partly by his own industry and 
partly by a multitade of servants and operators 
retained for the purpose, made great improve- 
ments in the art. Here he studied with great 
diligence, and applied for information to all the 
eminent masters, who concealed nothing from | 
him, so thatjhe became, as he himself informs | 
us, the embodiment of all secret alchemical 
knowledge. . 

He Travets To ostatn Kyow.eper.—Not _ 
content, he journeyed to all the universities of Eu- 
rope, where he sought knowledge not only of their 

, but also indifferently to physicians, 
rs, old women, conjurors, and chemists, both 
good and bad, from all whom he gladly picked 
up anything that might be useful, and thus en- 
larged his stock of sure and approved remedies. | 
He learned from Valentine’s writings the doc- 
trine of the three elements, which, concealing its 
author’s name, he adopted as his own, and pub-. 
lished under the name of Salt, Sulphur, and 
Mercury. 

Fixps raz Parosoruer’s Storz.—In the twen- 
tieth year of his age, after making a visit to the 
mines in Germany, he traveled on to Russia, 
where being taken prisoner on the frontiers by 
the Tartars, he was carried before the Khan, and 
afterward sent, with that prince’s son on an em- 
bassy to Constantinople, where, in his twenty- | 

th year, he tells us, he was let into the secret 
the philsopher’s stone. He was also frequent- 
ly retained as and physician in armies 
to especial battles and sei 

tes, and the ancient physicians, 

but scholastic doctors, above 

all, the Arabs. He made great use of remedies 

of mercury and opium to cure leprosy, 

itch, and slight dropsies, which, to the 

4. samen of these times, who were 

ignorant ee and afraid of opium, as too 
cooling, were y incurable. 

He secomes Czixseatep.—By these cures he 





He set a high 


daily grew more celebrated and daring, especial- 
ly after recovering the famous printer Jerohemus 
of Basil, whose case appears to have been a vio- 
lent pain in his heel, which, upon Paracelsus’ 
treatment, moved into his toes, so that the patient 
could never stir them afterward, though felt 
no pain, and in other respects grew well, but 
soon after died of apoplexy. by this means he 
became acquainted with the great Erasmus, and 
so highly esteemed by the magistrates of Basil 
that they made him professor in 1527, giving him 


| a large salary to teach philosophical physic two 


hours every day. It was at this time that, seated 
in a chair. he burnt, with great solemnity, the 
writings of Galen and Avicenna, and told his 
auditors that sv determined was he in search of 
knowledge, “ that he would even consult the de- 
vil, if God would not assist him !” 


Noumpers or Fottowers.—At Basil he procured 
many disciples, with whom he lived in great in- 
timacy ; three of these he maintained altogether, 
and instructed them in several secrets, though 
they afterwards ungratefully deserted their mas- 
ter, wrote scandalous things of him, and adminis- 
tered without any discretion the medicines he 
had taught them to the great injury of their 

tients. He also retained many surgeons and 

rbers in his own family, whom he faithfully in- 
structed, but many of whom turned his enemies. 


Inramous TreaTMent.— W hile residing at Basil 
he cured a noble canon of Lichtenfels, who had 
been given over by his physicians, of a violent 

ain at his stomach, with only three opium pills, 
he sick priest had promised him 100 French 
crowns for the cure, but finding it so easily ef- 


'| fected refused to pay, alleging, with a jest, that 


Paracelsus had given him nothing but three little 
balls of mice excrement. Upon this Paracelsus 
cited him before a court of justice, where the 
judge not considering his skill, but only the la- 
bor and quantity of medicine, decreed a trifling 
gratuity, which verdict so exasperated the doc- 
tor, that he loaded both the canon and judge with 
reproaches of ignorance and injustice; thus ren- 
dering himself guilty of contempt of court, and 
capping the climax by hanghtily, and without 
ceremony, leaving their presence. For this he 
had to flee from the city, leaving his splendid 
apparatus behird him. Driven to desperation at 
this sudden termination of his hopes of fame and 
fortune, he wandered from place to place, per- 
forming many astonishing cures. He is said to 
have lived afterwards a dissolute life, and finally 
died after a few days illness, in 1541, at a publie 
inn, in the town of Strasbourg. 


His Caaracrer anp Quauirications—He was 
undoubtedly the best surgeon of his time, and 

rhaps one of the best physicians. Carpi, of 
Boulogne, and himself, were the only ones in his 
day who employed mercury. “No wonder,” 
remarks a medical writer, “that Paracelsus at- 
tained an exalted reputation; for medicine was 
then in a low reo om oad eee 
guage of it being Galeni Arabian. Hi 
pocrates was pA read ; there was ne edition of 
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his writings, and scarcely was he ever mentioned. 
The theory of his day consisted in a mages 
of the four degrees, and the practice was entire 
confined to bleeding, purging, and vomiting.” 
Notice or Van Hetuonr—Van Helmont, who 
was born in 1577, and soon became celebrated for 
the information he had acquired by extensive 
traveling, lent his influence and teachings to the 
opponents of the Galenists, whose absurd hy- 
potheses and inert practice he despised, He a 
assisted in the reformation of medicine, al 
be substituted chemical views equally assump- 
tive and unfounded, which, answering their pur- 
pose for a time of exciting observation to the 
matter, have long since passed into oblivion. 


Russ or rae TERM Eupinic—The Galenical phy- 
sicians, who were nearly all members of the 
clerical professions, seeing their 


colleges, and attempt to stop the 
chemical medicine, as it was called, by refusing 
licenses to those who were infected with a zeal 
for improvement. For this pu , examinations 


actice and | ; 
eo fall into disrepute, were led, as a means |; of Methodists founded by Hermeton, about one 


self-preservation, to organize themselves into attribute 


of | 


i 


intu the qualifications of candidates were insti- | 
tuted, and those disapproved of were rejected, | 


and their characters attempted to be destroyed 
by naming them “mere lewd empirics.” 


DiscxRNMENT oF TAZ Pustic.—The public, how- 
ever, saw through the whole matter, which was, 
indeed, kept pretty constantly displayed before 
them by the “lewd empirics;” and in England 
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turned. In uence of this conduct, the term 
empiric was applied also to thera. 


Empiaicisa Leoat.—Despite arene! feeling, 


the courts of common law mono- 


ly of the older i and allowed them 
fa: Sse anni Laotepove itioners 
as, from the extent of their practice, had become 
obnoxious. a aa 1721, Mr. Rose, an 
apothecary w cast in a prosecution 
Pap practici ysic, boldly carried ee case to 
the House o bao tained a decision in 
his favor, “England, a of ripe er taa sick 
person in w t a physician's pre- 
scription, was ever aft rendered legal. 
The term empiric now underwent a new signifi- 
cation, and was only applied to nostrum dealers. 

Misappiication or Cnemistry To Puysto.ocy. 
—If we except the Hippocratists, and the sect 
hundred years before the Christian era, who 
disease to the contraction and dilita- 
tion of the solids in the body—the humoral 
pathology was that which prevailed from all 
antiguity, and just in as notions were 
obtained i the chemical and pephociel — 
so were these notions applied to physiology an 
the causes of disease, and made principles to 


| found plans for the restoration of health. How- 
ever, about the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 


| motions 


tury, it was pereeived that life was regulated by 
peculiar to itself, and required corres- 


| ponding views of health and disease. There was 


| nowa 


this undue exercise of authority (for the Galenists | 


had the law on their side) was withstood by the 


subterfuge of selling medicines, instead of pre- | 


scribing them. In France, the chemical phy- 
sicians availed themselves of a privilege pos- 
sessed by the king’s first physician of admitting 


an indefinite number of physicians extraordinary ) ual application to his favorite study, chemistry, 


to the king, who were allowed to practice where- 
ever there was a palace, and even in Paris, 
without the necessity of a licence from the medi- 
cal faculty. 


Great Piracusz or Loypon.— From 1520 to 
1665 the opprobrious term empiric was mostly 


used to denote physicians of the Paracelsian 1 


school, many of whom, although thus branded 


equal, and often superior, in science, to their de- 


ir prospect of a more legitimate system 
of r i icine established, but this wus re- 
tarded by the teachings of Boerhave. 

Heraman Borrsaave.—This celebrated char- 
acter was a man of uncommon capacity, great 


| erudition, and indefatigable industry, a zealous 
|| and honest searcher after truth; yet from habit- 


|| suffered himself to be deluded into a most falla- 


iI 
i| 


i} 


| 
it 


tractors ;—Dr. John Dee, Dr. Francis Anthony, i 


Dr. Penny, and several others, were glaring in- 


ij 


stances of this. The great plague of London, | 
which happened in 1665, gave the people a good | 
/ and that all that was necessary to relieve that 
, State was the exhibition ofdiluting drinks. Hence 
| the use of the terms attenuate, diluent, é&c., which 


opportunity of judging between the moral quali- 
ties of the two sects, for the Galenical physicians, 
with the exception of Dr. Wharten and three 

ou 
chesaiesl physicians boldly braved the disease, 
and spent every effort to withstand its ravages: 
but as the number of these was small, the apothe- 
caries were also called upon, who thus made 
their first attempt at practicing by necessity, and, 
finding the oratlts considerable, refused to give 
it up, even after the runaway doctors had re- 


candidates, all left London, while the | 


cious train of reasoning. He delivered his sys- 
tem in language so im posing from the important 
ition of the Chair of Medicine in the Leyden 
niversity, that for fifty years his doctrines pre- 
vailed in the schools of Europe: and, as a writer 
remarks, it is astonishing and humiliating to 
think how the assent of an enlightened age could 


by the college as lewd and unlearned, were fully | ¢¥er have been won over toa body of doctrine at 


once so puerile and shallow. 


Boernaave’s Tuzory or Disease—He sup- 
inflammation to consist in an unhealthy 
thickening of the blood, which thus impeded the 
course of the circulation in the smaller vessels, 


are yet retained in medicine. He accounted for 


| Various other diseases by eupposing the 


| 


1 
| 


presence 
| of acrimonious secretions in the blood, and they 


once got rid of, health would return. ‘Ihe ab- 
re these views must be evident to any one 
who carefully perused the third article of 
this series ; for it is evident that unhealthy se- 
cretions must be the product of unhealthy actions 
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of the glands that form them, and that were it 
to wash away all that could be formed, 
as the organ worked morbidly the dis- 
ease would remain, and therefore all treatment 
should refer to the solids, as they once operating 
properly, there are various means of excretion by 
which the body could relieve itself from all sub- 
stances whose presence would occasion trouble 


CONSIDERATIONS FO2 COMMON FOLKS—No. 4. 
BY DR. J ©. JACKSON. 


The Water-Cure revolution is a great revolu- 
tion. It touches more interests than any revolu- 
tion since the days of Jesus Christ. 
not extravagant. Itistrue. It combats greater 
evils, contemplates greater benefits, and will 
produce more ultimate than any social, 

itical, religious or medical change in the hab- 
its, opinions, thoughts and actions of men, than 

come within your knowledge either by read- 
ing or observation. 

Few persons look at it in its legitimate bear- 
ings. see not its destiny. ey know not 
the otidanl yet mighty change which it is work- 
ing, and is to work, inthe aims and position of the 
human family. The most of persons as yet look 
atitasa humbug. Others look at it very favor- 
ably, but at the same time think it not much su- 

rior as a means of restoring or preserving 

th, to the old medical administrations. 
Others think it preferable to all other medical 
means, but sup its value chiefly to consist in 
its applicability to diseased states of body. 

For one, I look on the movement in a broader 
light. It is significant to me and worthy of high 
consideration because it is efficient in restoring to 
health diseased isms not only, but also be- 
cause it can, and should, and will be used to keep 
healthy organisms free from disease. It teaches 
physiol , pathology and therapeutics of the 
divine kind to raz peoris. It is the only medi. 
cal philosophy that applies itself with ease, pre- 
cision, and in understandable language to com- 
mon folks. Itis the only remedial t in the 
universe of which I have et 
same time that it is potent to rectify ill states of 
body, is entirel = in its influence on the 
healthy man. I is not true? Let the advo 
cates of any other medical school than the hy- 
dropathic, give the contradiction to this statement 
if it isnot correct. What drug from the bowels 
of the earth, what extract from a plant, what sy- 
=r juice from shrub or tree, what. article 
indifferent in its effects on the system, or what 
deadly poison can be administered with such 
blessed results to the sound and full in health as 
water? It makes the sick man well, it keeps the 
well man from becoming sick ; and it is the onl 
medicinal t that can do this latter thing. Do 
you not all recollect the epitaph on the grave- 
Stone of the medicine taker: 


1 was well, wanted to be better, 
Took physic and died.’’ 


That is the story “well people” tell of drugs. 


| 


ink me |! 


ledge, which at the || 


| 
| 


y | 
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But who shail tell that tale of good, pure, bright 
water?! True, water injudiciously applied to a 
person in health may be injurious, but then be- 
tween it and all other medical agents there is 
this great difference, this has a ephere where its 
application to people in health is judicious with 
a view to keep them in health, drugs and medi- 
cines have no such sphere. One who is not sick. 
| cannot take drugs to keep well. To do so is to 
| make him sick. They disturb the economy, 
| throw it off its balance, make its distribution of 
vitality unequal, raise up conflicts amongst the 
| different departments, overtax one class of or- 
| gans, relax another class, etimulate certain parts, 
debilitate other certain parts, and make a con- 
fused medley of what was a little while previous 
| orderly and congruous, as one can well imagine. 
| A man, asa general thing, plays the foolish when 
| he takes allopathic drugs when sick, he cannot 
act more unwisely than to take them when not 
sick. But I shall speak more at length in ano- 
ther place of the hygienic virtues of water. My 
object in this article is to call attention to the 
subject of Water Cures. I shall speak plainly, 
just as plainly as though I was not a Water-Cure 
Physician engaged in the application of the 
— for the cure of disease. If in uttering m 
ideas, exceptions are taken, no complaint shall 
| come from me. What is truth to me will be 
| spoken, regardless of doctors, associations, or 
schools. If what I say shall appear untrue to 
| others, I am content to let time and investigation 
settle the matter. 
Water-Cures are springing up all over the land. 
They are being, and are to be, conducted by men 
of all grades of talent, as well these who will do 
no honor to the profession, as those who will 
| honor it. They are built, and are to be built, on 
| plans and after models, that shall make it a plea- 
| sure or a task todwell in them. They will have 
| good water and plenty of it, or poor water and 
| of deficient quantity. They will cook and serve 

up good food, or their foc: will be poorly cooked 

and with great irregularity as to time and 
| amount. These things will be. Now it is only 
| just that you, and the public at large, should 


| make proper distinctions. ‘The man of fine at- 


tainments and aptitude for his duties, should not 
be 


judged in the light of a poor dolt, who know 
nothing of the oye the art which he at- 
tempts to practice. The man of large acquain- 
ani with men and things, who ons com and 
read men as a student his book, should not be 
set down in your estimation on the same level 
with a narrow contracted, half educated man. 
This reform, as I have said, is the people's re- 
form. 

It belongs to you, therefore, to protect it from 
| unjust judgments, and that judgment most of 
| all from yourselves. Now, nothing is more com- 
SNe a Water- 
| Cure, and stay but a few days, take a dislike 
| to “the ” as he calls it, the bath attendant, 
| the business man, the doctor, and in a pet leave, 
| and for a hundred and fifty miles rail out an un- 
| told amount of slander against a// Water Cures. 


| 
: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
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One would think that the fellow had visited all 
the Water-Cures, and had found them all alike. 
This is unjust. If one does not like Glen Haven, 
do not let him curse New Graefenburg ; or if he 
likes not New Grafenburg, do not let him curse 
Glen Haven. The best of cures have sins enough 
of their own, without being held responsible for 
each other’s failures and imperfections. 

I have my own ideal of what a Water-Cure 
should be, and when I am at the head of a good 
one, as I hope another season to be, my exertions 
will be all put forth to realize that ideal. ist. A 
Water Establishment should be in the country, 
and a few miles from a village. The reason for 
these requisitions are pure air, which is seldom 
found in cities, and opportunity to ain and fol- 
low the laws of life and health. Villages ape 
cities, cities are conventional, artificial, and full 
of false habits and customs, which have the au- 
thority and sanctity of a divine injunction. 
Every day attests this truth. Arrangements are 
entered into, and customs established which are 
condemnable on the score of propriety and good 
taste, which neither reer a a love of the 
beautiful can justify. Yet they only need the 
endorsement of some few persons and forthwith 
they are seen walking the streets in full canoni- 
cals, and t aey from the sphere of general con- 
tempt to that of general adoption. 

This is remarkably true of the dress of fe- 
males. True, the mode of dress for men is lack- 
ng in taste—it is bungling and coarse, but it 
wars not particularly on the physical structure. 
The dress of woman does. It is not pretty in 
itself, and what is vastly more to be deplored, it 
robs the wearer of all prettiness. The freshest 
peach-blossom hue, that ever sat on the cheek 
of a girl of fifteen, it will make to fade, and, in 
its place, put a chalk-moth that shall look as if 
the face had been daubed with lime-marl. I¢ 
cramps the chest, crowding the lungs and heart 
into a smaller compass than by any means they 
can healthfully occupy; thus afflicting seriously 
the respiration, the circulation, and oxygenation 
of the blood, laying the foundation of dyspepsy, 
consumption, scrofula, undue determination of 
blood to the head, &c. It acts to produce a me- 
chanical displacement of all the organs in the 
abdominal cavity, pressing down the intestines, 
the uterus, the bladder, com ing severely the 
liver, — the whole of them into the pelvis 
or basket of the hips, and thus producing et 
lapsus uteri, prolapsus ani, irritation of the - 
der and the urethra; and reflectively the kid- 
neys. It hangs such weight on the spine as to 
aid greatly in its distortion, and in very many 
instances insures it by the weakening of the 
muscles of the back and hips, under the undue 
heat to which these parts are subjected. 

When, in addition to this, it is remembered 
that dress for females is so constructed a§ to se- 
cure the inferior extremities but very slightly 
from cold, their dress serving, when waiking in a 
wind, oftener as a parachute than anything else, 
it is easily seen why woman is diseaved and dies. 
It needs only dress that shall cramp the chest, 
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thus impeding respiration and the free action of 
so as make undue weight and warmth, and 

d extremities from want of = clothing, 
| and death will laugh as if you bad made him 

idi i ments of 
a people. He knows the grave with its shark's 
mouth will not yawn for emptiness. Its maw 
will have its fil. 
| Of the diseases of females, dress is a predis- 
| posing cause of many, a proximate cause of 
some of them. A very large proportion of the 
cases of prolapsus uteri which come to my know- 
| ledge are powerfully aided in heir produc 
| tion and cure by bad or good styles of dress, 
The mass of clothing which, in fashionable circles, 
hangs on the hips, gives too long continued tension 
to the muscles of the parts, till the reactive or 
contractive power is lost, and a general abdomi- 
nal falling takes place. “ Skirts are girded above 
the hips, which severally weigh from three to 
four pounds, so, that it is mot uncommon to see 
re woe carrying in the winter season not 
es than ten to twelve —— from morning till 
night, day after day. same is true of mar- 
ried women, and in some instances this is carried 
on under most vating circumstances. 

Till one tries it, or sees it tried, he knows not 
what great collateral force in the cure of this 
| specific ailment—Prolapsus Uteri—is to be fouud 
| in dress. For one, as a physician, I would on no 
consideration undertake a case, and become re- 
sponsible for it, the patient wearing during her 
walks, or if wa feeble, in the house, heavy 
skirts hanging for support from the hips or 
| shoulders. Shoulder-straps attached to skirts, 
make falling shoulders, narrow chest, compressed 
' lungs, imperfect respiration, deficient circulation, 
| bad digestion, and a general thrusting or falling 
down of the contents of the abdomen to a degree 

that creates a mechanical displacement of the 
| whole viscera. Now, in many cases of falling of 
| the uterus, walking becomes impossible, ending 
on the feet is very painful, sitting erect for any 
| length of time becomes unbearable, yet the dress 
is kept on, and the agony endured, rather than 
to appear singular. In cases of this kind whether 
more or less severe, present style should be in- 
stantly abandoned, and a light frock dress for the 
worst cases, and flowing short frock, with pants 
and waiscoat conjoined, so that the weight of the 
pants should fall equally on the whole trunk, for 
| all that can walk, should be substituted. No sepa- 
| rate skirts either cottoned or corded should be 
ES on the body, but this frock and pants should 
made of material thick enough fur warmth, 
| as it may be used for summer or winter. 
|  Habited in this, let your sick one get out into 
| the open air and commence her rambles. What- 
| ever distance, in the old or common style of dress, 
| she muy be able to go, she can easily double the 
distance at first, and, after being accustomed to it, 
will quadruple any distance which, under the 
same state of health, she could walk in the long 
gown and heavy skirts. 
Convinced as I have been for years of the great 
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folly which women commit in the matter, siheenhet 4 -Anieie of |} 
the serious difficulty which is to be found from it | 
in attempts to cure this and many other female | 
ailments, I besought one of = rtners, a lady, 
Sa eu eeda She did so; and from | 
as ie, in her accustomed habit, to walk two 
or miles, she soon became able to walk 
nine, ten, or eleven miles at a jaunt with less of 
actual exhaustion. Our patients (females) gen- 
erally have the good sense to follow suit, and 
they are as much surprised as you will be, 


| 
| 

| 

haps, who read this, at their superadded ability 
from | 
| 

| 

| 

| 


to make foot excursions—some walkin 
five to twelve miles over our hill-sides, and show- 
ing themselves capable of enduring as much !a- 
bor as our patients of the other sex. 

If dress has as much’to do in the matter of cure 
of women who are diseased, as I have affirmed, 
and endeavored to show, then the reader can see 
the necessity of a rural location for a water 
establishment. With no desire to speak dispar- 
agingly of the female sex, truth bids me say that, xs 
against public opinion, women are cowards ; no 


had less opportunity to measure the strength of | 
said opinion. But with all their habits and no- 
tions unchanged, with their ideas as crude in re- 
lation to the laws of their organization as when | 
they enter a Water-Cure, it seems to me, how- 
ever great the necessity, or however deep their | 
conviction of the necessity of wearing a dress | 
such as | have described, they could not be in- | 
duced to do it where they would be likely to | 
come into contact with masses of men and | 
women who would stare at them, laugh, and | 
talk, and poesip about them; hint that those 
who could wear such dress were no “ tter | 
po — should be,” 4c. They would die be- 
they would “om tit. They do die daily, or | 
re the wa 


ie, because they do not wear 
dress — 


live such life as great Nature | 
| seer ee do not love life as I do, or for | 
th and ase glorious blessings which it scat- | 
ters, like leaves from the tree of life, they would | 
willingly wear eheep-skins for garments, were it | 
needful. Oh, health! divinest of all the messen- | 
gers that gather about ph man, what stores 
of enjoyment thou et lor those that love and | 
honor thee! A ruby cheek, a heart beating in 
its strength, blood that flows to the smallest | 
ely, , lungs that heave and play with de- 
t, muscles that are strong, -_ that are keen 
as eagle's, senses and sensations all perfect, a 
brain that acts evenly, a nervous system that 
communicates truly, a soul that is proud of its 
home, sleep that is sweet, appetite that is whole- | 
some, action that is useful—these are some of thy 
gifts to thy loved ones. I woo thee most ear- | 
nestly ; I crave the aS thy hand on my | 
head. No neophyte to ever | 
fo hin uteri I a ren plainly, f Iam of 
* will wor , 
ambition, and cease to clutch after : eae | 
like of Sodom, perish in the hands of the 
grasper, if thou wilt bat bless me, and 
me a place on thy bosom for a pillow, O 


~ 
th! 


| 
more so than men, only in so far as they have | 
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Another important consideration, relative to 
Water-Cures, is food and diet. The mere on- 
looker knows little of the tasks which await the 
5 mn and conductors of a Water-Cure— 

The arrivals and departures make 
their tak a never ending one. To attempt 
restoration to health of those who have done 
much to derange themselves by bad eating, with- 
out taking cognizance ef their diet, is to harness 
one’s self to the work of Sysiphus. Regimen in 
a Water-Cure, over the sphere of food, is no lese 
important than the appropriate ap vdeo of 
water. In fact, to cure the sick by ay? 
leaving out considerations of diet, io o “foolish 
" and fallacious as to cure by diet, using no water. 
In either case, it is “ playing Hamlet, with Ham- 
let left out.” The table is an essential fact. It 
meets the patient three times a-day. It isa 
nucleus around which gathers more thatis of 
consequence to the person under treatment than 
almost any other single thing. It causes more 
conversation, gives rise to more gossip, is the 
theme of thought for half an hour precedent to 
each meal, to an intenser degree than any: hing 
else. More curses are muttered, or blessings 
uttered in the direction of food, than toward 
department in a cure. There are reasons for a 
this. The guests at an establishment have been 
either high livers, whose appetites are so far in 
the ascendant as to border on the gluttonous, or 
= — been so, till appetite has failed them, 

can be suited with nothing. The 
aan sane and most savory-seasoned food, 
palls on their taste. They relish it not. When, 
to this, is added the other ill habits to which the 
sick are, for the most part, addicted, it is discerni- 
ble to the most common comprehension that the 
duty ofa conductor of a Water-Cure, in the catering 
for his table, is not small, nor free from arduous 
ness, Hence, all due allowance should be made 
from either side to the other. Forbearance is 
needful. Much of the difficulty that arises in 
getting up food for a Water-Cure might be saved, 
were the food entirely vegetable, for it is my 
personal experience, and is daily corroborated at 
Glen Haven by others, that those who abandon 
meat soon come to eat easily, and digest well, 
various vegetables which they could in no wise 
eat whilst partaking of meat. A mixed diet, 
partly vegetable, and partly flesh, is a narrow 
diet, necessarily. It shuts up one to eating more 
of meat and less of vegetable the longer it is 
pursued, till at last the meat hecomes a staple— 
the staple article, and, without it. a meal becomes 
insipid, however well it is gotten up. On the 
other hand, eating a vegetable diet is directly 
calculated to fit the stomach, as well as the 
taste, fora more liberal indulgence as regards 
vari and this, of itself, makes it easier to 
wea a table that shall suit the eye, the appe- 
tte, and the digestive organs. 

There is very great misapprehension in the 
minds of those who do not know the order and 
character of diet at a Water Establishment. It 
may not be wholly uninteresting to know what 
the sick at Glen Haven eat. I allude to Glen 
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Haven because I can speak from actual know- | 
ledge, not because it is superior or inferior to other | 


establishments, nor because it answers to my 
ideal in this respect of what the dietary in a cure 
should be. 

Brrav.—White, fine, brown, or Graham, and 
corn, (rackers.—Boston, soda, and Graham. 
Biscurr.—Soda, and Graham, sweetened Pup- 


and baked with fruit; Indian, boiled and baked ; 
bread and custard, baked; Graham, boiled; and 
corn, boiled, made of the Oswego starch. Occa- 
sionally, tapioca, sago, and prepared barley. 
Crackep waear. Pixs—Apple, berry, corn, 
starch, custard, and brother Jonathan. Desrar 
Faurrs.—Apple sauce, fresh and dried; berries, 
fresh and dried—except the wild strawberry; 
peaches, and peurs. 

VrerrasLes —Potatoes baked, boiled, warmed 
with cream, browned on gridiron, without butter ; 
and the sweet English turnip boiled and eaten 
during the winter and spring months. Beans, 
green and dried, boiled not baked. Pease and 
string beans, served up without butter. Meats. 
Beef, mutton, veal, or fresh or salt codfish, or 
other fresh fish, once a day, except Sundays. 
Mixx, Borrer, as wanted. This gives an outline 
of the table. It is, perhaps, as as any other 
Water-Cure, but at the same time, in my judg- 
ment, not as good as it would be without meat, 
and in ite place other food. Learned men May 
talk and quote Dr. Beaumont, as to the supe- 
riority and ease of a meat diet, but all the data I 
can gather go to show that—other things being 

ual—those who eat the least meat at Glen 

aven, make the most rapid improvement. So 


| 
| 
| 
| 


strong are the facts in this direction that they con- | 


elude the question with me. No room is left for 
doubt. 


} 
| 
' 


The mode in which food is served up gt a | 


Cure has much to recommend it or to cause dis- 


relish. And no excuse can be offered which should | 


justify the matron for habitually or frequently 
serving up poor food. The Cure that does it ought 
to die for want of patronage. Whilst there 
should be taken great care, that the dietary 
should be conducted in the nicest, choicest man- 
ner, it should be regulated on un-bending prin- 
ciple. What is good for the guests should be 

without regard to « , if to be 
gotten; what ought not to be allemand, should be 
resisted without compromise. It is right here, 
when a physician shows the stuff he is made of ; 
tells us with trumpet-tongue whether he is 
fit for his station, whether he has dignity and 
strength of character to make his guests follow 
his rule or lacks it, and so yields to their clamor. 
For at this point a hard battle is daily ht 
between the patients and the physician, if he 
too large approbation developed on his head, and 
they, largely and morbidly developed alimentive- 
ness. He will a oe cut under, and cater, and 
palter, and trim sails to the wind, till they 
will have him completely in their power. But 
more of this under the head of what ought the 
physician of a Water-Cure to be. 


‘ 
‘ 
' 


| 


AND 


ee 


Among the tasks which are to be met is that 
of curing some patients, not only of disease 
which they recognize, but algo of a which 
they do not recognize. I mean the use of tobac- 
co, tea, and coffee. Fora time no substitute can 
be found for them, They are gods to those who 
long have indulged their use. Taken away, the 


|| poor victims of their appetites are without their 
pines.—Rice, boiled and baked; bread, boiled || guidi 


iding genius. Body, soul, spirit have come to 
Shieeneten their sway; and abandonment of 
them for a time works such ruin as to astonish a 
stranger and on-looker. Perhaps I can do no 
better service than. to demonstrate the terribly 
destructive influences of these 

they are—on the human body and soul, by an 
accumulation of facta. It may also relieve this 
article of some of its dryness. 

I once boarded with a minister of the 1. 
He was a friend of mine, and I thought I knew 
him intimately. We had stood side by side in 
reformatory efforts, sustaining each other in intel- 
lectual conflicts, to which we were summoned. 
He was, as was I at that time, a great coffee- 
drinker. But circumstances threw us apart, and 

ears elapsed before we met again. And then I 
Soames a boarder in his family. Meanwhile I 
had pretty much quit the use of coffee, whilst he 
had increased its use. I had been in his house 
but little while before I saw that he was the vic- 
tim of his appetite. He was as 


my a 
| drunkard as ever a man was, allowing the 


difference in manifestations, which drunkenness 
on coffee and ardent spirits exhibits. He was a 
revivalist, a “New Measure Man,” as was termed 
in those days, went far and near to attend and 
conduct protracted meetings, and was esteemed 
a nae B pers man, and doubtless was, after his 
standard of godliness. The readers of my articles 
will recollect the position assumed in a former 
paper, that the body bas vast influence over the 
mind and its conditions. This, and other cases 
which I will relate, shall illustrate that view. 
The first marked evidence of change in my 
friend, was his taciturnity of a morning, and his 
unpleasant run of spirit. His was a morose tac- 
iturnity. He was cross even in his silence. There 
went forth from him an aura, an atmosphere 
which enveloped one, and it was exhausting. 
The serene spirit could not breath it. It acted on 
it like carbonic acid gas on the lungs. One 
struggled mightily. to get away frote it. His 
wife sought to escape it—his children felt it on 
their young hearts, stifling them as a dreamer 
the night-mare ing in his breast bone. The 
charm of life, domestic bliss, hid herself till after 
Sipoped,sanctencows egvin, wil ol west on 

i sunshine came went on 
cheerily till another morning. 

Educated to family worship, he would always 
oS before ceeewge It 
was W st a pathologist to ° 
ent. Fils ventention weate the dust. We sared 
in language not always > in- 
tonations were like the of distant 
thunder. I could think of no one but Dr. Jobn- 
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son in one of his sour, morose moods when in 
a he did not like, yet was forced to en- 
dure. It was painful, almost unbearable. When 
‘over, he would seat himself at the table, dispatch 
a blessing ae Bonaparte a bulletin after one of 
his fighte—in a sort of Julius Cesar. 


** Veni, vidi, vici,” 


fashion, and then for the coffee. Without eating 
a mouthful, he would drink a full cup—pass the 
em vessel for refill, and then would smile. 
“ Richard was himself again!” That smile! it 
was the first glimpse of immortality that had 
flitted across that “poor frre! minister's” face 
since the light of a new day 
ber. All had been dark as Erebus. Now came 
the husband and father into play. The wife and 
children were helped, their slightest wants yra- 
tified, and, at the close of the meal, the man was 
ly devotional. 


broke up his slum- | 


» cure such a man. 


' 


| 
| 
{ 
| 


He “returned thanks” | 


in a voice sweet and full of mellowness, and his | 
whole soul went furth in reverential petition to | 
the Mosr Hien for all His goodness. His spirit, | 


h. 
It lived, breathed, and 


however, had no self-s 
foree peculiar to itself. 


It knew of no | 


thrived, through the body, and the body had all | 
its energies in two cups ofcoffee. The ratio of | 


er was coffee. body, soul. 
, soul at the foot; beautiful spectacle of a 


ee ged of Christ’s “glad tidings.” One would 
ike to associate with a man occupyi 


Coffee at the | 


such post, | 


rin 
and following such calling, the. hig est moral | 
bravery, the greatest physical endurance, the | 
loftiest enthusiasm, the subjection of the body to | 
the longings of the spirit to that degree, that the | 


should rise into the circle of the true 


Hero; whose brow nature should wrap with | 


evergreen, and whose foot-prints time should 
have hard work to wear out. 
there was nothi 
miserably, died before his days were half out, 
made his wife grey-haired by his increasing pet- 


But in this case | 
of all these. This man lived | 


ulance, drove his children into the world whilst | 


yet the years on their heads were green, and, 
where PEACE AND LONG Lire should have dwelt, 


ing forth their ill-timed homilies on the grave 

and hereafter. I could write a book full of such 

cases, come worse, some not so bad, but all mark- 

ing the victims with condemning brand, and 

speaking Nature's love of Justice. For, whilst her 

fill with pity, she brings the lash on the reb- 

el’s back, and with a voice none could mistake 

for other than Gon’s, cries “thou art a great sin- 
, thou shalt die !” 

i O drinker! but know that for 

ents of your life are abstracted 

. Drink! but remember that 

may be bitter in its 

t be sure that rheums, 


| 
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The first effort would produce 
a shock that would make an attendant dream of 
a strait jacket. In a very important sense, this 
man was insane. His nervous was com- 
pletely subverted. He lived for nothing, loved 
nothing, thought of nothing after waking of a 
morning but coffee. Once gratified, he could 
lay his part with some degree of credit. 

‘ake a case of tca-drinking. Iwas called last 
winter in my professional capacity to see a lady 
who had been for a long time out ofhealth. I was 
at the house of a friend, snugly ensconced before 
a good fire in an easy chair. It rained, and 
snowed, and blowed, and played November and 
March in conjunction most admirably. I disliked 
to put on my medical habit and breast such a 
storm; but the sick woman was a friend of my 
friend, and I could not well refuse. So, wrap- 
ping myself in 1ay Mackintosh, I jumped into a 
good, snug conveyance, and in twenty minutes 
was ushered intu the dining-room of the gentle- 
man whose wife I was to see. 

Warming myself, and assured that my clothes 
were not damp. I signified my readiness to see 
my patient. ‘Taking me into a spacious room, 
with everything in it bordering on luxury, sitting 
in a large, easy, reclining chair, was a flaxen- 
haired, blonde, blue-eyed woman, about twenty- 
eight years of age. She was thin in flesh, and 
evidently gradually wasting under the progress 
of her disease. Seating myself by her side, I 
entered into conversation with her. I found her 
intelligent on genersl subjects, with a mind well 
cultivated in literature and the classics—in short, 
what I should call—save on one question—a 
well-educated woman. She evidently had been 
ambitious, was a great reader, had sat up late at 
night, and rose late in the morning. I went over 
her family history, as also her own ; inquired into 
tendencies and predispositions, Found nothing. 
She had no cough ; she had sound lungs ; she suf- 
fered little or no pain ; she was troubled with leu- 
corrhea, and slightly with vaginal prolapsus, 
with want of appetite, and with sleeplessness, 
with cold feet, and with heat of the head. On 
inquiring into her diet, I found nothing to con- 
demn very much Advised some alterations, 
with a view to relieve her constipation, with 
which she was also afflicted. She kept her room 
altogether too warm and badly ventilated, and 
ne no effort to “get well.” All these things 
did not satisfy me: back of them all there 
was something that I did not yet fathom. She 
was too white, too blanched; and of a sudden 
it came to me, that I had not inquired about 
beverages. “What do you drink?” I asked. 
“Water!” 

“Oh, no!” she replied—“ not water! I can- 
not drink water. Not a particle of water have 
I drank in three years.” 

“Why ¢ my dear madam,” said L 

“Oh, it is distasteful !—it makes my stomach 


| ache—my head also; and besides, the thought 


of drinking takes away my appetite” 
“ What do you drink!” 
“Tea” 
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“ Do you drink it strong!” “ Oh, no! quite weak.” 

“Haye you any objection to have your girl 
make you a cup, and let me see her make it! 

“ Not in the least,” said she. She catled her 
girl. “ Polly, make me a cup of tea ; let this 
gentleman see you make it, and bring it into me.” 

“ Green or black ?” asked the girl. 

“Green.” And Polly vanished. 

I went inte the cook-room. The girl took two 
ea-s ’ full of old hyson ; put to it one cup, 
or half a pint of water; let it simmer for five 
minutes ; poured it off, without s or cream, 
carried it to my patient. I returned to the room, 
and she drank it in my presence. It raised her 
pulse from sixty to eighty-six beats in three min- 
utes. Her eye lighted with animation ; her face 
was much fuller of color. She moved back from 
the stove, and her tongue was loosed. I was 
satisfied. I knew the secret foe that sapped Aer 
strength. My diagnosis was finished—my pre- 
scription was ready. I knew my task, and was 

ual to it. “Mre.——, your husband came 

ter me this morning,” said I, “and insisted on 
my Visiting you today. If I understood him 
rightly, you concurred tn the request he made.” 

“ I did, sir, hearing you were lecturing on Hy- 
dropathy at ——,and knowing that my friend 
was also yours, having confidence in you as a man 
as well asa physician, I was anxious tosee — 

“Then, you really wish to recover your health ?” 

“Certainly, sir! Why do you ask ?” 

“ Because, dear Madam, it is not every one 
who is sick that desires and wills to be made 
whole. It costs something to break down a good 
constitution and good health, One has to lie 
awake at night, eat improper food, breathe bad 
air, dress badly, exercise improperly, and in other 
respects form bad habits, before bealth will cease 
to shelter him under her wing. She bears with 
faults and follies to a very great extent before 
she casts one forth to his own abandonment. This 
being true, who ever makes himself or herself 
sick does it by great vivlation of Hoty Law, 
whose penalties are sure. It cannot be expected 
that return to law, and pursuit of its dictates 
will work out the sin, its records, or its results, 
immediately. Nature's analogies are all against 
it. One can violate law easily. One can never 
perbaps repair the effects of such violation. You 
can be “ made well,” but you must walk a 
road. Dare - try! if eo, speak dear Mad- 
am, and { will prescribe for you,” “I dare !” 

“Very well. The foundation of all your mal- 
adies lies in your tea-drinking. And its power 
over youisruinous. Of high, and almost pure 
nervous temperament, it has acted on you much 
more destructively than it would have done had 
7 — non of phiegmatic cast: Your nerves 

ve lost their tone, your digestive organs are 
se — brain takes - Soe eee from 
sym a are ually wasting awa: 

ce el Ot ales. ii a but Inte, ae 
gest badly what you do eal, and when the stim- 
ulus of your tea is on you, indulge in books. 
When it is off, you lie in bed or in your easy 
chair, waiting for artificial strength, My judg- 
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ment in your case is, that complete of 
habits of body, of mind, of pursuit, is called for. 
Endure all that is necessary to bring it about 
with what of courage you can, but at all hazards 
endure it; and in one year you will be well, and 
in fall strength. Fail to do this and you will die.” 

“ But how can I do this? It is only a little 
while since I came to feel that my life was in my 
tea, and now I am sure I do not drink it strong.” 

*%) Paeenags aie nee NDS Se 
of your cups. Your sensc of taste is somewhat 
blunted, and your stomach you will find much 
more involved than you think at t, after 
abstinence from your present mode of eating 
shall allow it to recover its tone somewhat. 
But perseverance will cure you, aided as you can 
be by the application of water.” 

She promised, if I would write her husband oc- 
casionally, giving information, she would return 
it, and I then prescribed for her a sheet at 72 
Fabrenheit, with hand ing over it. Sitz at 10, 
a. M., 72 with warm foot bath if feet were cold 5 
to 10 minutes tocommence with. Foot bath at 
7, P.M. at 72, to be gradually reduced to cold as 
she became habituated to its use. Wet girdle, 
covered with dry, worn from 10, a xm. till 3, 
p.m. Enemas at 72, as might be needful. Tem- 
perature of room at 68, if not warm at that, 
patient to have gentle hand ing on upper 
and lower limbs, Room to kept ventilated, 
and; as soon as — she was to take gentle 
exercise out of I bade her good-bye, and 
departed. Six months from that time the 
woman was in full health, almost a miracle in 
the eyes of her neighbors. This day she is a de- 
voted advocate of the Water-Cure, and pleads 
nobly for the truth. It is matter of great re- 


joicing to her husband and her friends her restor- 


ation to health, It cost her nothing but cour- 
age and endurance, for I made no charge, and 
would take no fee. The thing 
all the symptoms were, for a period, 

aggravated, but appetite resumed its sway after 
awhile, digestion, under vigorous diet, began to 
improve. Constupation gave way, sleeping took 
the place of eee the organization 
put out new which blossomed into some- 
what of original beauty. Money could not pur- 
chase that lady to take to her habit of tea-drink- 
ing. But I must close this article, already too 

og. If,in my conversations with you, I can but 
stimulate you to a clear, close stud 
being, if ean make such 
shall lead you to adopt 
bad habit, I shall feel 


ous, it will give me more pleasure 

the high of power while | live, 

be buried beneath a cenatoph of marble. 
Glen Haven Water- Cure, August 1, 1850. 
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SEPTEMBER KNOCKINGS. 


BY R. T. TRALL, M. D. 


Srrance Norses.—Be not alarmed, worthy read- 
er, because writers, to secure the best attention, are 
sometimes obliged to select taking titles. We do not 
purpose to entertain or afflict you with a disquisition 
on “ rappings,” so prevalent in these parts about 
these days—whether performed by wandering ghosts 
or undiscoverable machinery—but simply to knock as 
hard as we are able on the sounding board of ycur 
understandings with the sledge-hammer of common 
sense, to the end that with us you may continue to 
rap your thinking faculties and knock your motive 
powers for the advancement of the best interests of 
humanity. 

Unlike the invisible, but not inaudible ghost-seer 
phenomena, recently on exhibition in this city—be 
they spirits just, or goblins damned, mind, we say 
not—we are always ready to rap our sentiments ; but 
in pushing them into notice, we come in contact with 
an immense amount of rubbish, so cumbering our 
path, that wo are obliged to knock it out of the way ; 
or take a deal of pains to get quietly around it. 
We prefer the straight-forward knocking process. 

An AtLopatuic Rap.—The Boston Medical Jour- 
nal has lately made the discovery, over again—has it 
been in communication with the spirits —that “‘ Hy- 
dropathy is coming down.” The announcement 
occupies nearly two mortal pages, and the article 
winds up in a perfect ecstacy of delight :— 

* The truth is, we live in a period of time peculiar 
for humbugs ; but, after all, their career is generally | 
a “brief” one, when they must give = to the 
more rational and consistent views which are to fol- 
low. Thus will it be with hydropathy. There is 
intelligence without and within, which must, ere 
Sattar aa man Soc 

ve so low an , that a genera luge co 
Ss wash it out. Amen and ontn e - 

Why not “* Amen and amen”—three times three ! 
When it gets down such small affairs as drugging a 
aman to death, by accident or otherwise, will no 
longer molest the faculty by getting into Water-cure 
Journals and making a tremendous fuss by coming to 
every body’s ears. By way of knocking back in as 
gentle a manner as possible, let us take two small, 
very small items of news from the same number of 
that same Boston Medical Journal. We confess 
they are hardly worth mentioning, not proper, per- 
haps to be printed except in an allopathic periodical ; 
but here®they are :— 

A sad mistake by an apothecary, in 
medical spmastanicn, occurred in this city last week. 
Instead of 10 grs. calomel o , that amount of 
ee sublimate vat _ ce and taken b bo 
Sasohoiee a fhe dags. A serious ac- 
cident Baqenes in practice in this city, not 
long since, by the taking fire of the vapor of the ether 
which was used to produce insensibility. 
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Two instances of death from the use of chloroform, 
have recently taken place—one in England and tl e 
other in this country.” 


We could continue to collect such specimens of 
science from medical journals until this journal was 
full of them, but we might be accused of making a 
great ado about trifles. 

The New York Medical Gazette raps at us by in- 
forming the small circle of its patrons that the recent 
American Hydropathic Convention, at Hope Chapel, 
repudiated Grahamism. We knock this mistake on 
the head by stating the fact. Several ofthe members 
of that Convention fully believed in, and to a great 
extent practised, the principles of diet as explained 
in Graham’s ‘‘ Science of Human Lifo.” Others 
were not fully persuaded pro or con, having never 
thoroughly investigated or tested them; and one 
member expressed his dissent. This is the long and. 
short of the matter. No formal vote, resolution or 
expression, was taken on the subject. 

A Homeopatuic Rar.—With an account of the 
proceedings of the late Homceopathic Conyrention, 
held at Albany, is published a report on “‘ Water as 
a Therapeutic Agent, written by the late Dr. Snow, 
of this city. The report concludes in the following 
manner :— 

‘* Were the habits of mankind such as conduce to 
health, were the ordinary conditions to health com- 
plied with, were water employed as a beverage and 
for bathing and washing the body to the extent in 
which it isa natural stimulant tothe functions of the 
stomach and of the skin, no other than the means 
which nature furnishes for applying the therapeutic 
principle, similia similtbus curantur, would re- 
quisite for the restoration of vital disturbance and 
morbid changes in the human organism. 

** But as society, in its present artificial condition 
teems with diseases which are the result of artificial 
and morbific causes, your Committee is induced to 
report that water may be employed to advantage, 
especially in very many chronic diseases.” 

It is alleged that Nature, as well as Hahneman’s 
disciples, work on the principle, that “‘like cures 
like ;”’ and, as water, it is allowed, may be employ- 
ed to advantage, how, in the name of all that is in- 
finitisimal, is water to be managed? How is a drop 
of water to be reduced to its 30th dilution? Dr. 
Small, who delivered the address at the Convention, 
lays down the following propositions :— 


“That each medicine must be pre 
with the atest care ; and, after 


red by itself, 
e pure crude 
material is obtained, its medicinal virtues must be 
obtained by triturating it, in definite erouectoene, 
with some neutral substance ; or, if the medicine be 
a liquid, it must be diluted by the aid of a neutral 
liquid with which it is mixed in definite proportions, 


and its powers developed by succussion. 

‘*In proving a medicine, it must be given uncombi- 
ned wih. any other medicina) agent, in sufficient 
quantities to uce @ ible effect upon heal- 
thy individuals; which effect is minutely noted, as 
disclosing the powers of the remedy. 

** Only one remedy must be administered at a time ; 
for compound medicines are regarded by the homeo- 
pathic school as uncertain agents.” 


We are willing to knock under whenever we shall 
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see a homceopathist triturating a drop of Croton, di- 
luting it with a liquid, developing its powers by suc- 
cussion, then proving it by disclosing its properties 
on @ healthy person; and, lastly, giving it with no 
other remedy. We will wager half the Atlantic 
ocean, that when they use it at all they will use it 
just as we hydropaths do, in tumbler, pail-full, and 
tub-full doses, similia, &c., to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

More Bieepine 1n CHoLera.—Although more 
human beiugs have been butchered by the lancet 
than the sword, medical ingenuity is every day evol- 
ving new reasons, why people should be bled more 
and more. A Dr. Bell, of Manchester, England— 
allopath, of course—has been edifying the profession 
with his lucubrations on the nature and treatment of 
the cholera. His theory is as nonsensical as many 
others not worth mentioning, but his practice isa 
tangible, dead reality. It is, epsom salts, prepara- 
tions of iron, quinine, and bleeding m both arms at 
once! He recommends that, while the patient is 
being bled, efforts be made to excite coughing, sneoz- 
ing, and other violent commotions, so as to give the 
blood a start and make it come out faster! Can 
anything be more killingly ridiculous? Yet the 
Scalpel commends Dr Bell’s treatise as a beautiful 
specimen of medical composition, and as evincive 
of ** great powers ef observation and philosophical 
deduction.” Can anything be more silly than such 
puffery ? 

Bioop anp Sart, Branpy anp Svear.—Dr. W. 
P. Hort, of New Orleans, and some of his associate 
allopathics, have been astonishing the world, and 
confounding themselves, by an extensive series of 
chemical experiments on the blood. Their object 
seems to have been io ascertain what kind of drugs 
and dye-stuffs are best calculated to stimulate the 
vitality of the blood globules, and hence prove the 
best remedies. They have developed some wonder- 
ful ideas. They have found some sixteen salts and 
alkaline earths, which, by mixture with the blood, 
*¢ exalt its vitality”’ The effect of common salt was 
highly exalting, and of brandy and sugar they tes- 





— 


“« The effect of brandy Sorene and the solution 
of refined sugar was on the whole favorable to the 
blood corpuscl.'s and monads ; they certainly did not 
impair either their form, or their vitality as indicated 
by motions considerably prolonged.” 

What grog-guzzling toper will not exclaim, 
** Amen AND amen !”” when he learns that the scien- 
tific doctors have demonstrated that brandy is first 
rate for the blood ? He can now indulge himself on 
good liquor ‘“‘till drunk comes,” and then chew a 
red herring or eat a stale codfish skin, and thus 
counteract the “ drunk” while he is getting another 
pewerful blood vitalizer, salt, into his system; and, 
then he may begin again on the brandy, and so over 
and onward ad libitum! Really, if the wild phan- 
tasies of the chemico-doctoro<physiologists have not 
bewildered and becrazed men’s brains, we must ad- 








mit a new proverb: The greater the absurdity the 
profownder the science. 

Rum Keasonine.—There are two methods by 
which men reason on such subjects as rum and bran- 
dy, tobacco and snuff. One method is from the 
brains down to the lower organs, which may be called 
@ priori ; the other is from the stomach, mouth, nose, 
&e., up to the head, which is appropriately termed 
Rum Reasoning, or logic a posteriori. It is so 
called because the appetite is the first principle and 
starting point. Here is a good example of the lat- 
ter process of ratioc ination. The author is the editor 
of the Boston Medical Journal—allopath, of course— 
who is now traveling in Europe. Under date of 
Paris, June 24, 1850, he corresponds as follows :— 

** Everybody drinks wine, from the President of 
the Republic to the bootblack ; still, a case of in- 
temperance, of a marked character, is an anomaly. 
Not a single known case of a brok wn constitu- 
tion from has been discovered, either on 
the highways or in any of the numerous charities 
with which Paris abounds. If wine could be intro- 
duced into the United States, of the a in gen- 
eral use all over the wine-growing Europe, 
it would do something towards aiples @ the e of 
intemperance, were it within the reach of those of 
small means. In New England, however, it would 
be a hopeless undertaking to convince the strong pil- 
lars of the temperance reformation, that a free dis- 
tribution of wine would actually promote the cause 
better than legislate enactments.’ 


This idea of helping the temperance cause by sub- 
stituting weaker liquor for stronger, is about as 
bright and benevolent as another idea which has 
been commended in the same journal ; furnishing 
the poor with whale oil or any common fish oil asa 
substitute for the more expensive and dainty cod-liver 
oil. How any medical man who professes to under- 
stand science, and assumes to talk about temperance, 
should speak of any form of intoxicating drink, 
weak or strong; except in terms of unqualified exe- 
cration, surpasses our comprehension, unless he is 
lamentably non-progressive in intelligence or sadly 
deficient in moral perception. But the rap of Dr. 
Smith we will knock over by informing him that 
others, who have resided in Paris a much longer time 
than he has, tell a very different story. Among 
these we will name the Rev. Dr. Kirk. They de- 
clare that in Paris drunkenness is a regular system. 
There are, indeed, a less number of street-staggering 
drunkards, comparatively, because the drinking bu- 
siness-is systematized, so extreme drunkenness is less 
exposed to the casual observer. 

ALLOPATHIC IDEAS OF INSTINCT.—Dr. Hort, in 
the New Orleans Medical Journal, in undertaking 
to prove that a large proportion of salt is absolutely 
essential to animal vitality, brings to bear the fol- 
lowing strong illustration :—** Physicians of experi- 
ence in the Southern States have no doubt often had 
occasion to remark that a patient, absolutely requir- 
ing nourishment, after having barely escaped from 
one of our malignant autumnal fevers, will refuse 
every preparation of delicate nourishing food which 
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may be suggested to him, and which is universall y entery and cholera morbus, but of such a malignant 


deemed appropriate under the circumstances. But 


here nature, the great and almost unerring nurse, in- |! 


structs us; for the very last thing appropriate that 


would occur to the physician being refused, the pa- |; 


tient, prompted by nature, makes known his wants. 


Should it be a Northern man, he will surely ask for |! 


the tail of a red herring; but if a native of the 
South, he will desire broiled ham. There is no dan- 
ger in gratifying this natural instinct, however rea- 
son and professional science so called may be adverse 
to i ” 

Whenever we can find a specimen of natural in- 
stinct in an allopathic Journal which is not really an 
artificial appetite, we will send it to Barnum’s Muse- 
um as the greatest curiosity since the Fejee mer- 
maid. Who does not know that a violent fever 
suspends all appetite, natural or artificial, and that 
when the fever subsides and the appetite returns, it 
will crave the very things it had been accustomed to, 
be they a herring’s tail, broiled ham, pork and beans, 
bran bread or raw squash? Who docs not know 
that persons addicted to rum and tobacco, lose all 
desire for them during a violent fever, but recover 
the ‘‘ natural instinct ” again on losing the fever ? 
How this world is given to nonsense ! 


Docrorine a QueeEn’s Basy.—The Queen of 
Spain lately gave birth to an infant. It died soon 
after birth, but had, of course, the most scientific 
treatment. Among other things it bathed in 
ether, and then wrapped up in a warm skin just 
taken from the body of a sheep, which was killed in 
the royal chamber for that purpose. Can American 
regulars beat that ? 


Rattie-Snaxe Bires.—The Tribune, in answer 
to a correspondent, gravely tells us: ‘* Cures of Rat- 
tle-Snake bites’? have frequently been made by 
drinking large quantities of raw whiskey! Such a 
doctor’s advice is rather too raw ; his medical edu- 
cation needs a little cooking. We venture to assert 
that it will trouble the Tribune exceedingly to find 


whim of some senseless gabbler. 


Tue Cnotera 1n Mexico.—This disease has 
lately been very fatal in Mexico and Vera Cruz. 
The Governor of the latter place published an edict 
forbidding, among other things, the sale of intoxi- 
cating drinks. The press opposed the edict, and 
quoted the authority of the physicians of the United 
States who recommended brandy as a preventive, 
and urged upon the inhabitants its beneficial effects. 
Poor deluded Mexicans! They do not know that 
the influence of the brandy used in this country by 
advice of the doctors, was grave-filling instead of 
of cholera-killing. 


Sickness 1x Wasuineton.—A correspondent of 


the Philadelphia Bulletin writes in the following 
strain :— 


“T deem it proper to ee of the 
prevailing t here. It is in the form of dys- 


, type, that medicine seems powerless in checking it. 
Hardly a citizen escapes its attack, but upon stran- 
gers it is especially severe. en they visit us, say 
the physicians, let them avoid our water and night 
air.’ 


What on earth would the man have folks drink, 
then? Brandy, tea, coffee, lemonadé, small beer or 
| great porter? If these drinks are resorted to, will 
not just as much of the same water be taken with 
them? Why not tell the people something useful— 
catch rain-water to drink, or import pure water from 
the nearest place where it is to be found? That 
would be talking to some purpose like a genuine hy- 
dropathic. 


Deatus oF CHILDREN IN New York —During 8 
few weeks past between one and two thousand chil- 
dren in this city have been numbered among the 
dead, constituting, in fact, about three fourths of 
the bill of mortality. The prevalent diseases are, 


| as usual, cholera infantum, diarrhoea, dysentery and 


convulsions. More than fifty have died per week 
from the latter disease alone. What are the causes 
of this fearful fatality ? All the doctors and all the 
people will admit that errors in regimen produce it 
all, bad air, bad food, bad drink, bad dress, bad 
nursing, bad doctoring, bad every thing. If this is 
true these errors can be corrected, providing the bet- 
ter way is known. But here is the difficulty—who 


| knows it? Not the professors of the popular medi- 
| eal science, or they would teach it, else they are no 
| better than murderers. Not the fathers and mothers 
| of the little sufferers, for certainly they struggle, ac- 


cording to their knowledge, to save them. Now if 


| the doctors do not know that stuffing children with 
| candies, sweet-cakes, greasy meats and gravies, fine 


butter biscuits, and fresh baker’s bread, is not only 
unhealthful but actually killing, they are miserably 


_ ignorant Ifthey do not know that letting children 


go with unwashed surfaces and clogged up pores, in 


| our sweltering city tenements, is dangerous to their 


say Sathieatty toe enilh © statement, beyond the mere | existence, they are miserably ignorant. If they do 


| know these things, why do they not instruct the peo- 


| ple? Where are their journals, books, or newspaper 


| articles which gave any information on these topics ? 
| They are not to be found. If the five hundred or- 


| thodox doctors of this city would unitedly address a 
circular to the people of this city, telling them pre- 
cisely how to feed and manage their children accord- 


| ing to the laws-of philosophy, the people would heed 


and obey them. This dreadful infantile havoc would 
cease at once; but where would be their business? 
What would become of drugging ? 

Mothers! if you would have your children live, 
thrive, grow up healthily, aud be exempt from all 
sorts of morbid appetites, and perverted tastes, give 

| them the purest water and milk to drink, and the 
| plainest, simplest food to eat—brown bread and milk, 
| mush and milk, good potatoes and ripe fruits in 
| abundance. Avoid the whole tribe of nic-nac abom- 
| inations—confections, lozenges, gingerbread, but- 
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ter-crackers, greasy pastry, and animal broths, slops 
and stews, as you would avoid drugs, and avoid 
drugs as you would dread death. Children, whose 
eating habits are plain and healthful, require only a 
little judicious bathing and nursing when sick. 

But nursing mothers should know that the abomi- 
nations taken into their stomachs affect the child 
through the milk. If she inflames her blood with 
what are fashionably called rich dishes, fat meats, 
greasy compounds, highly-seasoned or concentrated 
food, or poisons her milk with brandy puddings, or 
wine sauces, the child must suffer. She may even 
kill her child in this way, without experiencing any 
unusual inconvenience herself, for the reason that the 


breasts being, while nursing, in so active a state, 


they become, as it were, a centering point for what- 
ever morbid humors may be. floating in the body, 
which are transmitted through them so rapidly, that 
the nursing infant may be poisoned to death, while 
the mother escapes. 


Cx ogororm 1n CuiLp-srrTH.—Some physicians 
are making a very extensive use of this dangerous 
agent in the act of parturition. During a conversa- 
tion with an allopath on this subject, the other day, 
who has a large practice in a neighboring village, he 
declared he would not attend any woman who would 
not consent to take it. It is true, but few out of the 
whole number who take it are killed by it. Medical 
journals have recorded only about twenty cases of 
sudden deaths, from the inhalation of chloroform for 
remedial purposes, during the last two years. Still 
this small number amounts to a circumstance. All 
wrong principles in theory lead to great misfortunes 
in practice. Those who rely on chloroform to quell 
the unnecessary pain of labor pains, will pretty 
surely neglect a much better employment, in not 
teaching the patient how to live and take care of 
her health, so that she can safely and easily go 
through this natural process in anatural way. Such 
a work would be worthy the name of a true physi- 
cian. But that man, however well-mcaning, is no 
better than a panderer, a quack, who allows and en- 
courages his patient so to live and act, as to get her 
body full of fever, inflammation, debility and mor- 
bid sensibility, and then trusts to his chloroform to 
subdue the preternatural agony. No woman who 
has once gone through this period under hydropathic 
habits, will have any desire to meddle with chloro- 
form, or any other drug-stuff. 


Artmospueric Disrases.—One Dr. Rhinelander, 
somewhere on Long Island, has lately been edifying 
the good people of his neighborhood, through a vil- 
lage newspaper, with learned lucubrations on the 
states of the atmosphere, as influencing the type of 
the prevalent diseases. He reasons round “‘ Robin 
Hood’s barn” something in this way: sometimes 
there is a peculiar state of the btmosphere, which 
converts most of the diseases by which people are 
attacked, into the active or inflammatory type ; and 
at other times there is a different peculiar state of the 
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atmosphere, which induces the maladies to take on 
the low, typhoid, or erysipelatous type. In the 
former state of the atmosphere, bleeding and reduc- 
ing agents are to be employed, and in the latter, sti- 
mulating measures must be resorted to. This is a 
wonderful discovery, no doubt, although it is notea 
new one. Of course it requires a doctor with large 
perceptive bumps, to accurately observe the varying 
amospheric diatheses and adapt his bleeding or his 
brandy to the existing ‘‘ type.” 

We are of opinion that the errors of living among 
the Long Islanders, infect the atmosphere, or affect 
its diathesis, to a much greater extent than the at- 
mosphere infects or affects the diathesis of their 
bodies, or the type of their maladies. Let us offset 
Dr. R’s wrial hypothesis with a plain, rational, ter- 
restrial matter-of-fact argumentation. 

The people ef Long Island enjoy an atmosphere 
by natare singularly pure and salubrious. But like 
most other people in our country, they have some 
habits which slightly vitiates the atmosphere around 
them, and greatly vitiates the blood of their own 
bodies. For our present purpose it will suffice to 
mention one. The farmers generally, and most of 
the villagers on Long Island keep hogs. Go through 
some of the lovely places, endowed by nature with 
all the requisites for making little earthly paradises— 
gardens of Eden. See their beautiful groves, shaded 
walks, variegated shrubbery, enchanting flower gar- 
dens, cool spMings, clean streets, and fine cottages. In 
the midst of all these, and prominent among them, 
observe another thing, a hog-pen. Often close up 
to the road-side, and almost in front, and occasion- 
ally close by one side of a splendid dwelling, you may 
see, and smell too, a full and filthy den of swine. 
There they are confined, mired knee-deep in their 
own excrement, bestenching and poisoning the air, 
through scorching summer days and sweltering 
nights, with but little more than room enough to 
turn round, lest the exercise should waste some of 
their accumulating fat; and they are fed on all the 
rotten, refuse animal and vegetable matters of the 
kitchen. The sea shore is even ransacked for shell- 
fish to feed them on. There is an ugly, disgusting 
looking animal, called the horse-shoe, from the re- 
semblance of the general shape of its shell to the foot 
ofa horse. This animal is gathered in wheel-barrow 
loads, pounded to death, and then given to the hogs 
to eat. Hogs are like humans in one sense. Both 
ean be trained to eat and love any thing, no matter 
how filthy. The hogs so kept and so fattened, are 
little else than a mass of animal corruption ; yet the 
people of Long Island eat them. They even con- 
sider them very excellent eating. Is it strange that 
such food should fill their bodies with foul humors, 
and that violent inflammations, or malignant fevers 
should sometimes, despite the counteracting influence 
of pure water, pum air, and a genial climate, evince 
a high or violent, and sometimes a low or putrid 
diathesis, according to the power of the constitution 
to throw off disease, and the degree of the morbid 
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causes operating? Is it not strange that Dr. Rhine- 
lander’s moon-ward gaze in search of something aw- 
ful in the atmosphere, should se entirely have over- 
looked and over-smelled the visible and tangible 
cause of an atmospheric peculiarity so near at home ? 





WATER-CURE IN CONSUMPTION. 


BY T. L. NICHOLS, M.D. 


There are two questions often asked me, on the 
answers to which hang the hopes and fears, the life 
and death of thousands. 

** Can consumption be cured ?” 

** Ts the water treatment adapted to its cure ?”’ 

I answer, yes, to both these questions. Consump- 
tion, in all its early stages, can be cured. It has 
been demonstrated, again and again, that under fa- 
vorable circumstances, tubercles in the lungs have 
separated, the matter has been thrown off, and they 
have healed. Years after the patient has died of 
some other disease, and then the infallible sign of 
cured consumption, has been found upon a post mor- 
tem examination. In other cases, where the disease 
has not been radically cured, its progress has been 
suspended for long periods. 

The Water-Cure, in its widest sense, is the system 
of treatment, and the only one, which can be confi- 
dently relied upon to produce these effects, [ assert 
this with entire deliberation, and fully conscious of 
the responsibility. I know that it has been said that 
the Water-cure is not adapted to diseases of the 
lungs, and that Water-Cure physicians have refused 
to take consumptive patients. But I know this to be 
a great and fatal error. It is a fatal error to say 
that consumption cannot be cured, and it is as great 
an error to say, that it cannot be cured by the Water 
treatment. To such an error, how many precious 
lives might be sacrificed. 

I know that consumption is one of our most terri- 
ble and fatal diseases. I know that for three years 
past, an average of two thousand persons a year, 
have died of consumption in this city. I know that 
more than one third of the deaths here, between the 
ages of twenty and fifty, are from this disease. | 
know that it is the opprobrium of medicine ; that 
all science, all drugs, all nostrums, have utterly fail- 
ed; that change of climate is of little benefit ; that 
it isa wretched, hopeless scourge, filling the land with 
sorrow and the grave with death. 

Yet, knowing all this, I say, unhesitatingly, that 
® careful, thorough and scientific application of the 
Water-Cure, has cured cases deemed hopeless ; and 
holds out the best chance of life and health, ever of. 
fered to the victims of this disease. I assert that 
the formation of tubercles is checked, that the tu- 
berculous matter is absorbed and thrown out of the 
system by other channels ; that a reparative process 
is set up in the constitution ; and that, by these 
means, seated and confirmed consumption has been, 
is, and can be cured 


aw 


Further: where the disease has gone on beyond 
the point of absolute cure, its action may be suspend- 
ed by this treatment, and the patient enabled to live 
for an indefinite period in comparative comfort, the 
system continually purified and invigorated by these 
genial processes. And when Nature sinks at last 
under the disease, the world has no blessing for the 
poor fevered sufferer like the Water treatment. Best 
of all anodynes, it soothes pain, softens every symp- 
tom, and robs death of half its terrors. It is the 
best system of palliation, as it is the only rational 
hope of cure. 

In this disease, all systems of medication have 
failed. All drugs, acting as irritants and poisons, 
have hastened its fatal issue; and blisters, setons, 
irritations with antimonial ointment, croton oil, &c., 
are needless tortures, which waste the strength of 
the patient, and act as fuel to the flame. The nos- 
trums which haye built palaces for quacks have all 
proved worthless. They have come up one after 
another, been advertised, certificates of wonderful 
cures have been paraded, vast quantities have been 
sold, the preprietors have grown rich on human cre- 
dulity, and you hear of them no more, some new 
preparation has supplanted them. Three articles 
form the basis of most of their preparations. They 
generally contain antimony or ipecac, as an expecto- 
rant, opium as a sedative, and alcohol as a stimu- 
lant. There is a momentary relief, a brief excite- 
ment; and each dose leaves the patient worse. 
Where they have seemed to cure, either there was 
no serious disease, or Nature, stimulated by hope, 
rallied te overcome it. In most cases, of reported 
cures of consumption, there was never any really tu- 
berculous disease, and the patient would have recov- 
ered under any circumstances. 

I have no motive to impose upon the public. I 
have no nostrum to advertise. Water and light and 
air are free ; and the knowledge how to use them is 
free, so far as it can be communicated by means of 
the press. God forbid that I should excite hopes 
doomed to disappointment; or that I should lead 
any one into error, on a subject of such importance. 
I have studied the disease carefully, and it is my 
earnest convictiou that in the first stage of consump- 
tion nine cases in ten could be radically cured by the 
Water Treatment ; and that in the second stage a 
large proportion might also be cured ; while in all 
stages of the disease, I am satisfied that this is the 
only reasonable hope ; and the best possible treat- 
ment, where all hope is vain. 

Let me not be misapprehended. What I mean by 
the first stage, is that in which tubercles are just be- 
ginning to form, and before any alarming symptoms 
have made their appearance. This is “in season,” 
ard at this time the Water-Cure may be confidently 
relied upon in almost every case. [ feel assured that 
of the two thousand persons who are dying this year 
in New York of consumption, nearly all could have 
been saved if they had never taken drugs, and if they 
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had taken the Water-Cure in the very onset of the 
disease. A vast number could have been cured, af- 
ter their friends had shaken their heads despair- 
ingly ; and all might have been greatly benefitted, 
instead of being greatly injured, as they unquestion- 
ably have been, by the ordinary course of treatment. 

Many will think me an enthusiast when I declare 
that I believe it possible to check, in a great measure, 
the ravages of this disease. Why is such a belief 
enthusiastic? Were the human lungs made ex- 
pressly for the growth of tubercles? Has God de- 
creed that two thousand people shall perish in this 
city every year by consumption? Has nature no 
laws, and can disease come without a violation of 
those laws? Consumption is as unnecessary a dis- 
ease as it is a terrible and fatal one. The causes 
which produce it are well understood, and capable 
of being removed. The disease itself can be eradi- 
cated in the individual and in the community. No 
person who lives in accordance with the laws of 
health will ever bring consumption upon himself, or 
entail it upon his offspring, and of those unfortunates 
who inherit it from their parents, a vast proportion 
ean be cured ; not by drugs, not by blisters, powders, 
pills, calomel, tartar emetic, and the lancet ; but by 
the’pure and beautiful, and natural processes, which 
go to make up what we denominate the Water-Cure, 
form its most important agent. 

The first step in this process of eradicating con- 
sumption, isto cure the scrofulous diathesis on which 
it depends. In numerous cases I have seen this dis- 
eased condition and predisposition thoroughly over- 
come by the Water-Cure. I believe it may be so in 
almost all cases; and where it is, there is no fear of 
consumption... There are cases which are probably 
beyond remedy—cases in which children are born 
with tubercles in their lungs ; but these are rare ex- 
ceptions. 

This cure cannot be too soon begun. It should 
commence with the nursing of the infant, and its 
daily care. If a child is so unfortunate as to be born 
of a scrofulous mother, it should not be allowed to 
nurse her ; much less if she is consumptive. The 
milk of a healthy nurse, or of a good cow, should be 
substituted, with pure air, water and exercise. 

When a child is growing rapidly, with all its nu- 
tritive functions acting with energy, the Water-Cure 
will effectually eradicate a scrofulous taint in the 
system. There is no need of an attending physician, 
and a long doctor’s bill. A careful, intelligent 
mother, who has taken pains to inform herself, or 
who gets competent advice occasionally, is very ca- 
pable of taking care of her children, and building 
up for them the most invaluable of all earthly pos- 
sessions, a solid capital of health. One word ex- 
presses much of all that is required ; that one word 
is purity. A pure diet, pure air, and purity of per- 
son, are the most important requisites. 

‘When the period of childhood is past, the system 
takes on a great and important change ; and in this 
change may be the spring*of future health or the 


seeds of early death. Great care is required at thi 
time, especially with young females ; and the slight- 
est tendency to disease should be met with the most 
thorough and judicious treatment. The voyage of 
life is now fairly commenced, and rocks and quick- 
sands are ready to swallow up the heedless mariner. 
Parents have a terrible responsibility at this period ; 
and no man or woman should undertake to bring up 
a child without endeavoring to get a thorough under- 
standing of the laws of its being. Parents have 
trusted to the medical profession, and the records of 
disease and mortality show that they have leaned 
upon a broken reed. When every father under- 
stands the laws of life; when every mother is quali- 
fied to take proper care of her children, consumption 
will be eradicated, and all other diseases will be of 
rare occurrence. There is no natural reason why 
the human race may not be as healthy as any other 
race of animals. In their natural condition, no ani- 
mals die of consumption, but there is no race of ani- 
mals, which may not be rendered consumptive, by 
treating them just as we treat ourselves. 

In the preventive treatment for consumption, I can 
only give general directions. We must cease to do 
evil, and learn to do well. We must cease feeding 
on scrofulous pork and other diseased flesh, and nar- 
cotics, such as tea, coffee and tobacco. We must 
cease living day or night in small, close, unventilated 
rooms; we must cease the uncleanliness of leaving 
the skin to be clogged with impurities. We must 
cease first to stimulate and then abuse our passions. 
In short, every person who would not die of con- 
sumption should eat a proper quantity of pure food ; 
breathe a proper quantity of pure air, and wash the 
whole body every day with a proper quantity of 
pure water. These, with purity of thought and life, 
are the grand preservatives. 

When the disease has once begun, Nature de- 
mands the most careful, and, at the same time the 
most energetic assistance of Art, in addition to the 
rules just laid down. The skin must be excited by 
continual packs and bandages, to relieve the lungs. 
The inflammatory action must be held under con- 
trol, at the same time that everything like chill and 
congestion must be carefully avoided. The debilita- 
ting night sweats must be checked by cold sponging, 
and the tonic dripping sheet. The diarrhea must 
be regulated by injections of cold water; and all 
the symptoms and complications of the disease must 
be met with patient care, while nothing is neglected 
that can invigorate and strengthen the system. 

Such are the general principles of treatment, which 
I shall illustrate by cases in my articles on “‘ Practice 
in Water-Cure.” 


en 


APPRECIATION OF THE JouRNAL.—A Water-Cure 
physician in Western New York, made use of the 
following language in a recent conversation with a 
friend :—‘* I would sooner give $50 a-year, than be 
without the Water-Cure Journal. 
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DYSENTERY ; ITS HISTORY, NATURE AND 
TREATMENT. 


BY JOEL SHEW, M.D. 
(Continued from our last number.) 


Morbid Appearances in Dysentery.—After death, 
from the acute form of the disease, we sce great in- 
flammation of the intestines—chiefly of the large ones, 
and particularly of the colon. This disease so par- 
ticularly affeets this part, that some have proposed 
to call it colitis, or inflammation of the colon ; but 
that would not be quite correct ; for it also affects the 
rectum, and likewise the small intestines. 
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permanent Errors in diet, or improper exposure, 
will, and too often do, produce a return of this for- 
midable malady ; and this at a time, when the pow- 


| ers of the system are still far from being restored— 


when this happens, the patient quickly pays the for- 
feit of his life, or a conversion into another diseaso 


|| takes place, which leaves him a poor choice of evils ; 


| either a more or less speedy death, or an endless 


disease. It therefore behooves the patient to pay the 
strictest regard to regimen, clothing, and exercise. 
The first should be mild, and chiefly consist of vege- 


| table substances,as rice, in its various forms, tapioca, 


The | 


great seat of the disease, however, is the colon and | 
the rectum. Besides marks of redness and conges- | 


tion, there is occasionally superficial abrasion of the 
mucus membrane ; and sometimes deep-seated ulcer- 
ation and great distension. After the chronic form 
of the disease in the same situations—namely, the 
colon and rectum—we find great redness and ulcera- 
tion ; but we also find that effect so peculiar to chro- 


arrow-root, &c.; and this should be continued for 
some time, or until pain has entirely ceased; the 
evacuations discharged without blood or mucus; 
without enesmus, and of proper consistence. The 
strength should above all be consulted ; for if this do 


| not accumulate in a proper ratio to the quantity of 


nic inflammation—great hypertrophy ; such thickness |) 


as the acute inflammation will not induce. There is || 


great thickness of all the coats. The rugm are all 


greatly enlarged; so that the inner surface is ex- | 


ceedingly rugged, and we see shreds of lymph (some- 
times of great length) hanging upon it. Occasion- 


ally these changes are seen only in patches; and oc- | 
casionally they are seen over a very great extent; _ 


and, at the same time, red patches are frequently 
seen in the small intestines. 
found after this chronic form of the disease, as much 


The colon has been | 


asa quarter of an inch in thickness. Minute ab- | 
scesses, too, are seen in the substance of the intes- . 


tines. On opening the glands, we find them so much 
hypertrophied, (thickened) as to look like so many 
warts. Besides the morbid appearances just men- 


tioned, it is not uncommon to find the liver in a state | 


food taken, and the apparent freedom from disease, 
all is not right—there is some lurking mischief, which 


_ should as early as possible be detected.’”* 


Chronic form of Dysentery.—In some cases the 
constitution may have sufficient power to prevent im- 
mediate death from acute dysentery, while yet there 
is not reeuperative power enough in the system to 
complete the restoration of the parts that were in- 
volved in the acute stage of the disease. So also 
the chronic form may occur in consequence of errors 
in diet, excessive fatigue, exposure to damp and 
cold, the improper use of medicinal and other stimu- 
lants, and from a variety of causes of similar kind. 
‘“* The countenance is sad, pale, or yellow ; and the 
whole of the forearms and hands become covered 
with an earthly-looking crust ; this never fails to be 
a bad sign. The skin is dry, and rough to the touch ; 
the lips and gums are without color; the face be- 


| comes cedemateous sometimes ; the patient continu- 


of disease. It is frequently in a state of chronic in- | 


flammation ; and, occasionally, in a state of abscess. 
The spleen, sometimes, is in the same predicament. 


than the spleen.* 

Terminations.—Acute dysentery may terminate : 

1. In health. 

2. In a chronic form of the disease. 

8. In another disease. 

4. In death. 

When the disease terminates favorably, we find a 
gradual abatement in the severity of all the symp- 
toms. The tormina and tenesmus diminish; the 
fever grows less, the discharges become less and less 
frequent ; the bloody and mucous dejections dis¢p- 
pear, while the evacuations assume a more natural 


appearance ; the strength gradually, though slowly | 
returns, until at length health becomes fully estab- 
lished.’ 


“This happy termination, however, is not always 








* See Ellintson’s Practice of Medicine, Philadelphia, 1844, 
Page 921. 


ally wastes; the dysenteric odor is even stronger than 
in the acute form ; indeed, it becomes almost insup- 
portable. The pulse is feeble, slow, intermittent, with 


| evening exacerbations ; sometimes the belly is hard, 
The liver, however, is much more frequently affected 


but not painful; the urine is brown, scalding, and 


| passes off with difficulty ; the feet and legs swell, 


and eventunlly become hydropic.”+ 


Often in the chronic form there is no‘general fever- 
ishness whatever; the disease degenerates into diar- 
rhoea, or what is sometimes called dysenteric diar- 


 rheea ; that is diarrhcea, characterized by griping, 


tenesmus, and a discharge of mucus, with or with- 
out streaks of blood. Chronic dysentery is reckoned 
by medical men generally, as being an incurable dis- 
ease. 

Treatment of the acute form.—The indications of 
treatment in acute dysentery are : 

1. To subdue the general fever. 

2. To mitigate the pain. 

3. To support the patient’s strength 





* Dewee's Practice of Physic, page 584. 
+ Dewee’s Practice of Physic, page 585. 
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‘This is a disease emphatically of inflammation. If 
there is much pain attending it, we may know that 
intense inflammation exists; so also of the tenes- 
mus and the discharges. Entire constipation of 
natural discharges that almost always take place, 
is also an evidence of the highly inflammatory state 
of the system generally. 

The best authors who have written on this disease, 
agree as to the propriety of the sedative,antiphlogistic 
or anti-inflammatory plan of treatment. There are, 
of course, a great variety of ways in which this may, 
to a greater or less extent, be accomplished. Purga- 
tives have the effect of reducing feverishness ; sweat- 
ing medicines, too, and more especially bleeding 
within proper limits have this effect. But a very im- 
portant question arises in reference to all these 
modes,-—modes, too, which have been for so many 
centuries resorted to by the greatest, wisest, and 
best of men in the profession—whether they do not 
often cause more harm than good in this formidable 
disease. Any one who will take the trouble to read 
all the various modes that have been and are still re- 
sorted to, and that by the most competent and skill- 
ful of the profession, will also see that there is among 
such writers a great want of system and uniformity, 
and that often one recommends a method diametri- 
cally opposed to that of another. But, as before re- 
marked, the antiphlogistic plan, is that which is 
aimed at by most practitioners in this disease.* 





* “ The medical treatment of dysentery,’’ says Dr. Good, 
* has given rise to much warfare of opinion * * * * * 

“*It is impossible to contemplate the conflictirg opinions 
which are given us, respecting this mode, by the monographic 
writers on tropical diseases, without astonishment; and the 
only mode of reconciling them,,is to suppose that the consti- 
tution is very differently affected by the use of mercury under 
different circumstances; and that, while in some epidemics 
and sporadic cases it produces all that benefit which a priori 
we should expect generally, in others it entirely fails, or even 
proves mischievous, Dr. Jackson, Dr. Billingall, and Mr. 
Bampfield, feel justified in employing calomel merely as a 
purgative; while the second, though he regards it as of the 
highest importance in chronic dysentery, found even ptyalism 
itself unsuccessful in the acute form. Dr. Johnson esteems it 
of high importance as a purgative, bat of the utmost moment 
es a sialogogue. He anites it occasionally with bleeding, 
with anodynes, with diaphoretics, or with all; but each of 
these is subsidiary to its powers, and may often be dispensed 
with —(Influence of Tropical Diseases, &c., p. 202.)—Mr. 
Annesly unites it in the same manner, but takes every method 
in his power to prevent it from becoming a sialagogue. In 
any of the diseases for which he prescribes it, as fevers, dysen™ 
tery, and liver complaints, he gives it in seruple doses in each* 
“T never wished,’’ says he, ‘‘ to see the mouth in the least 
degree affected. Whenever this happened, I considered the 
salutary effects of calomel interrupted, because its use must be 
then discontinued ; and it was my object to act upon the se- 
cretions of the intestines, to diminish muscular action in the 
intestinal canal, and not in the most remote degree to act upon 
the salivary glands,’’—(Praetical Observations on the Effects 
of Calomel on the Mucous Surface, &c., Lond., 1825, 8v0.)— 
Mr. Cunningham, late surgeon to the sceptre in the East In- 
dies, boldly employs it alone, and regards everything else as 


But how are we to produce in the safest, best, and 
most effectual manner this sedative or antiphlogistic 
effect upon the system? This must be a serious 
question with every intelligent and conscientious 
practitioner of the healing art. Shall we go upon 
the plan of the most eminent practitioners of Cul- 
len’s time, who regarded that the discase is to be 
cured most effectually by purging, assiduously em- 
ployed? Or shall wo regard Cullen’s own opinions, 
that “* the most gentle laxatives are usually sufficient ; 
and as they must be frequently repeated, the most 
gentle are the most safe; the more, especially as an 
inflammatory state so frequently accompanies the 
disease ?”’ Or, if this do not succeed, shall we bleed 
the patient freely as recommended by such authori- 
ties as Sydenham, Elliotson, Dewees, Mackintosh, 
Watson, and others? Or, shall we give twenty grain 
doses of calomel at intervals so as to get the mouth 
sore (salivated) as soon as possible, as recommended 
by Elliotson ? Or shall we use tartar emetic, large 
and repeated doses of opium, leeches, blisters, and, 
in short, all of the most horrible enginery of the old 
school? If I have studied the human system, and 
the healing art to any purpose; if I have practised 
among the sick with anything like satisfactory suc- 
cess, I affirm that there is a better mode than all 
these, more powerful and more efficient ; and, at the 
same time, incomparatively more safe, than any or 
all of these combined. The remedy is, moreover, as 
simple, cheap and universal as effieacious ; it is pre- 
cisely such a remedy as we would naturally expect a 
good, wise and benevolent Creator to place within 
the reach of all his creatures. It is, in short, coup 
WATER. 


impeding its course. He does not even stand in need of al- 
vine aperients of any kind, and prefers scruple doses to small- 
er preparations, because it does not in this form so readily 
excite the alvine discharge, so as to be carried out of the sys- 
tem by stool ; and, administered it in this way, he fearlessly 
asserts, and the tables of bis practice serve to justify his asser- 
tion, that “it is an almost certain remedy for dysentery, in 
hot climates at least.’” [Dr. Renton, of Madeira, after having 
given a trial to almost all the various modes, from copious 
blood -letting down to the oil of turpentine, fee's himself justi- 
fied in stating, after some years’ experience, that, in the treat- 
ment of the dysentery of that island, ‘* mercury, given boldly 
and perseveringly, until the mouth becomes decidedly affected, 
is the remedy chiefly entitled to confidence.”"—Renten, in 
Edin, Med. Chir, Trans., vol. ii., p. 377.)—His plan is to 
give calomel! every three or four hours, until the gums become 
sore.) And, finally, for it is not worth while to porsve the 
discrepance further. Dr, L. Frank assures us, that, in his 
practice, the large doses of calomel given so generally by the 
English surgeons in India, proved dangerous in the French 
army in Egypt; and that the plan most successful in his 
hands, was that laid down by Sydenham, which consisted, 
says he, in removing irritation by gentle aperients, the use of 
emollient injections, mucilaginous and diluted drinks, dia- 
phoretics, and landanom. * * * Good’s Study of Medicine, 
New York, vol. i. 1836, p. 555. 

What are we to think of the ordinary practice of medicine 
when those among its best advocates vary so much in regard 
to the treatment of so formidable a disease 7 
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So far, then, as general feverishness is concerned, 
in this, as in all other diseases, let it be kept contin- 
ually subdued by the cooling or sedative effect of 
cold water. Ir 1S THE HEAT OF INFLAMMATORY 
DISEASES THAT TAKES AWAY THE STRENGTH. The 
strength diminishes in proportion as the temperature 
augments. Cool and cold water, cool air, and cool- 
ness, generally, by preventing the abnormal heat, 
promotes the strength. Nor need the water be used 
very cold if the patient is weak. Even tepid water 
is much cooler than the blood ; and, if continued for 
a sufficient length of time, may be made to cool the 
system very effectually, and this, even when the 
feverishness is high. 

It is very necessary to watch constantly the condi- 
tion of the abdomen and the head ; these parts are very 
apt to become too hot, and the sooner all febrile 
symptoms are combatted, the easier are they subdued. 

The Cold Hip Bath.—The second indication of 
treatment—the mitigation of pain—is a very impor- 
tant one ; and here I am led to remark, if there is, in 
the whole range of human diseases, one instance 
wherein a remedial agent can be made to act ina 
manner most agree” bly efficacious in subduing pain, 
it isthe cold sitting bath here. In the tormina and 
tenesmus of dysentery, a child may be writhing in 
agony a great portion of the time ; opiates, and in- 
jections, and all other remedies fail in bringing re- 
lief ; we sit or hold this child in atub of cold water, 
and directly the pain ceases. We use the remedy 
sufficiently often, the water being of proper tempera- 
ture, and we are certain of securing our object, so far 
as the relieving of pain is concerned. Whether the 
patient can Live is another question ; but if death, 
even, must ve the result in any given case, it is cer- 
tainly very desirable that we make this death as easy 
asmaybe. This every parent can well appreciate. 

Let this bath be used thus; a common wooden 
tub is sufficient, the size being suited somewhat to 
the patient’s age. It is betterto elevate the back of 
the tub a few inches by placing under it a brick or a 
block of wood. If the tub is of pretty good depth, 
all the better, as we wish to have the water come as 
high upon the abdomen as may be ; but if the tub 
is shallow, the water can be poured higher upon the 
body by means of a cup ; or a sponge or towel dipped 
frequently in water may be used. Make THoRovGH 
WORK IN COOLING THE BOWELS AND THEN THE PAIN 
WILL cease. If it is a feeble child, let two persons 
hold it, one to support the head and upper part of 
the body, the other the feet outside of the tub. 1 
would not object in some.cases to having the feet in 
warm water at the same time. I am not certain but 
this would be good in all cases. I should not, at any 
rate, be afraid of it, if the water were not used too 
hot. The feet also may be rubbed with the dry warm 
band, or warm cloths; or other moderately warm 
applications may be made. But [ repeat again, 
make thorough work in keeping the abdomen cool ; 
and repeat the necessary processes as oftea as heat 
and pain return. 


Wet Fomentations, Bandages. §c.—In the old 
practice, some have used warm fomentations of bran, 
wet flannels, &c., and others have used these appli- 
cations cold. It is probably well to alternate occa- | 
sionally with the two, but they should not be used 
hot, Each will act better in consequence of these 
changes. But I would depend mostly upon the cold 
applications externally. Warmth is also good often, 
I will remark, to relieve pain; but we must recollect 
that artificial heat is, as a general fact debilitating 
to the system, and that we must therefore use it with 
extreme caution in the treatment of diseasc. Pa- 
tients with dysentery should wear the wet girdle a 
large share of the time until they become thoroughly 
well and strong ; but it should be often rewet, in hot 
weather, otherwise it would be very likely to do 
more harm than good by overheating the system. 

With children, and adults also if necessary, es- 
pecially if there be great soreness of the anus or ex- 
ternal opening of the lower bowel, a heavy wet com- 
press should be placed upon the part. With children 
we wet a heavy diaper and apply it as for a young 
infant. This may be double or treble according to 
the apparent necessity of the case. This does very 
much in relieving and preventing the soreness alluded 
to, the excruciating tortures so often attending the 
disease. 

Injections and Drinks.—1 do not believe it best to 
use very cold wa:er internally in bowel compleiuts 
of whatever kind. Tepid or moderately warm water 
T now believe to be the best. WWater-soaking the 
system internally, soto say, has a great effect in 
subduing inflammation and pain. It also dilutes mor- 
bid matters, rendering them thus less powerful for 
harm, so that the healing may go on much more 
rapidly than would otherwise be the case. I would 
give the patient all the liquid he desires. I would 
even encourage him to take more rather than less ; 
and the best liquid of all, for this purpose, doubtless 
is pure soft water, the purer and softer the better. 
People may everywhere, have pure soft water if they 
will only be at the expense, (which is on the whole 
a moderate one), of catching the water as it comes 
from the clouds. But use even hard water, rather 
than any other drink. Boiling the water if it be 
hard improves it somewhat: 

Priessnitz’ Treatment.—When I was last at 
Graeffenberg, in the winter of 1847-8, after a conver- 
sation wlth Priessnitz concerning his treatment of 
acute dysentery, diarrhea, cholera morbus, and chol- 
era infantum, I wrote the following paragraphs set- 
ting forth his views : 

“ Acute Dysentrery, Diarruaa, Cuotera Mor- 
BUS, AND OTHER DISCHARGES FROM THE BOWELS.— 
The treatment Priessnitz recommends in all diseases 
of this kind is very simple. Suppose it a bad case 
of dysentery in a child. The great reliance with 
him is the hip bath, always cold if the patient is not 
already very weak. No time should be lost, and the 
treatment should be persevered in until the discharge 
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is arrested. Cold injections he also uses if the hip 
bath does not readily arrest the discharge. ‘The wet 
girdle about the abdomen is to be kept on constantly 
during the intervals when the other means are not 
used. As much water as the patient desires is to be 
taken, and at frequent intervals. 

** As to general ablutions, sufficient daily for clean- 
liness is all that he recommends in these cases ; no 
‘half baths, no wet sheets, or means of that kind as 
a general thing. The sitz bath, injections, wet gir- 
dle, and the drinking, with spare and cooling diet— 
these are the means which Priessnitz has found in his 
great experience to be the best. If the patient is 
very weak, the water should be moderated a little in 
temperature, as at from 60 degrees to 70 degrees 
Farenheit. 

**In the house where I lodge at Gracfenberg this 
winter (1848,) there is a little boy five or six years of 
age that has been under the treatment for some 
weeks. He has justhad themeasles. Asthe disease 
passed off, a severe diarrhcea came on. He was of 
scrofulous tendency, often had the croup, and also 
chronic tonsilitis (inflamation of the tonsils.) 
Priessnitz’s directions for the diarrhoea were hip baths 
cold, every three or four hours during the day, for 
twenty minutes each time; and if the discharges 
come on in the night, the hip bath was to be given 
the same as during the day. There was also prac- 
tised in the case a light general treatment, such as 
would be suitable in any case where the measles 
were passing off, viz., slight general ablutions once 
or twice a day, with water at about 70 degrees Fah. 
The sitz bath had evidently a very marked effect in 
arresting the discharges. 

* Priessnitz holds that almost every conceivable 
ease of acute disease of this kind may be readily cured 
by the simple processes we have here described, if it is 
treated in season and with sufficient perseverance 
‘There must be no half-way work in the matter, and 
there is as much need of a doctor who understands 
his business, or of an old woman, or some one who is 
perfectly competent to take charge in the matter, 
and see that it is properly carried out ; and how many 
foolish, ignorant persons, wise enough in their own 
conceit, do we have to encounter in almost every case 
of water treatment in acute diseases. The mode we 
have described will seem a harsh and dangerous one, 
no doubt, to many, and there will be doctors, wise 
men enough, who, if they take the trouble to inves- 
tigate these things at all, will declare that such a 
mode would be perfectly hazardous—quite certain to 
kill. Let these ignorant pretenders (and they are 
plenty enough in our country,) I say let them first 
learn the A, B, C of the water treatment before they 
assume to pronounce so sagely concerning the opin- 
ions and well-earned experience of the noble philoso- 
pher of Graefenberg. I myself have been annoyed 
not a little in the city of New York, by having my 
patients told by these would-be-wise men that the 
Water-Cure would be certain to kill them. “ Your 
system has not the power of reaction,” that conveni- 
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nient word as little understood as it is common to 
use ; “ you will surely get your death by the water.” 
Such are not unfrequently the expressions of those 
miserable specimens of humanity who know not yet 
the first principles of the laws that govern the human 
system, or of the Water-Cure as practised by its foun- 
der. ° 

** But to return. In our cities, our hot, unhealthy 
American cities, where, in the summer season, such 
multitudes of infants and children drop off suddenly 
with these bowel complaints, I fear that in many 
cases death will be the result of such attacks, in spite 
of all that the best skill and judgment can dictate. 
So unhealthy is a great city like New York in the 
hot season, with its ten thousand filthy and pestilen- 
tial cmanations, from streets, gutters, privies, butch- 
eries, and the like; and so unwisely, too, are chil- 
dren reared, starved now and then, but generally 
over-full, crammed, as people do with their housed 
geese and turkies before Thanksgiving or Christmas ; 
dosed with paregories and other poisonous com- 
pounds from the first hour of life onward 7 swathed 
and girted up so that they could scarce exist, even if 
all other things were right about them ;--I repeat, 
any practitioner that has to deal with such cases, and 
under such circumstances, will have trouble enough, 
and if 1am not mistaken will often be tempted to 
flee forever from a calling which is by most people so 
thanklessly appreciated and yet more thanklessly 
rewarded. 

** But in the practice of the water treatment, [ have 
often been astonished at the results obtained in these © 
unfavorable cases, and sometimes when the patient 
has been given over to die, when dosing and poison- 
ing had been carried to the full extent. 

** Ifa child of my own should be attacked in a dan- 
gerous manner with dysentery, or any of the bowel 
complaints, 1 presume I should use a more powerful 
and energetic treatment than I should dare to use 
elsewhere, so great is the prejudice of the people 
against water, and so ignorant are physicians of its 
use. Why, suppose » man loses a patient and is 
sued for malpractice. It might have been the best 
treatment that could possibly be, yet the patient is 
lost. Now come the wise gentry of the profession to 
testify. The child was killed—and then comes the 
indictment, or, to say the least, a heavy fine ; for 
the value of human life is often measured by money 
inthis world. Thus it is; if we of the water system 
lose a case, no matter of what kind, ten to one if we 
have not killed the patient. But in the calomel and 
bleeding practice, it is another thing. A man may 
kill a score of patients in as many days, and so that 
each one be well crammed with poisons, and sent 
Ahence with the last repeated dose undigested on the 
stomach, all is well; the patient died scientifically. 
There is a charm in that ; but we, of the new prac- 
tice, believing honestly and truly in what we do, and 
that the system is the greatest of all improvements 
that have yet come to man—we will undertake to 
teach people to die as well as to live by tho water 
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treatment. Jet future times determine whether we 
succeed. 


** { must mention a fatal case of dysentery I had in | 


the past year, 1847. A very worthy friend was the 


father of a second child, an only daughter, which he || always recommend, nor find our patients disposed to 


worshipped. It has been reared with great difficulty 
to seven or eight months by hand. It was not my 
patient at first. Being taken ill of dysentery, medi- 
cine was given. Then I was called upon. We prac- 
ticed the water treatment, and then again some med- 
icine was given. At last the child died; and now 
this friend, who is theoretically tired enough of the 


old mode, can never forgive himself that other means | 
** Why,” says he, ‘‘ when one thing | 


were not used. 
fails, we should try something else.”” This perpetu- 


ally “trying” something else! Alas! how many | 


are tried upon until they are sent to the grave.”’ * 
Duration of the disease.—Dysentery, like all other 
diseases, varies much in its intensity. It may be the 
slightest thing imaginable, and from or on the other 
hand become one of the most violent attacks of dis- 
ease that can be conceived of. An apparently 


healthy child may be all at once cut down—brought 
to death’s door as it were in a single day; but occa- | 


sionally the attack comes on more gradually, but it 


may remain for many days in spite of all treatment. | 


In some cases the bowels will heal much sooner than 
in others, and as long as life remains let the friends 
persevere and hope. 

Flaggellation in Dysentery.—Dr. Good, (Study 

* Dr. Edward Johnson, well known for his advocacy of 
water in England, wrote a work on hydropathy at Graefen- 
berg, 1843, in which he argued that certain applications of 
cold water were capable of producing a/i the eflects both of 


Bleeding and bdlistering—except the pain. Now, strange to | 


say, in his late work, “*The Domestic Practice of Hydropa 
thy,”’ he gives a very singular treatment for dysentery. (See 
* Johnson's Domestic Practice of Hydropathy ’’ New-York 
edition. 1849. pp 197, 198.) 

Why should leeches be applied if water is capable of pro- 
dacing * all the effects of buth bleeding and blistering—ox- 
cept the pain.’* (See Johnson’s Hydropathy, London edition, 
1843, p 171 ; also p. 175.) 

Has Dr. Johnson changed his mind since he was with the 
** Peasant Philosopher of Graefenberg.’’ as he calls Priesnitz, 
or does he wish to make favor with the Allopathic brethren in 
this matter 7 


grains of Dover’s powder every night,’’ when cold water, 
properly used, according to Dr. Johnson's own reasoning, is the 
most powerful sedative known. What too, can be the object 
of irritating the bowels with doses of castor oil. If the doc- 
tor has changed his mind in regard to these things, he should 
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of Medicine, New York, vol. I., p. 556), quotes Dr- 
| Darwin as giving a singular mode of treatment cal- 
culated to cause a powerfully derivative effect toward 
| the surface, but which, as he remarks, we should not 


carry intoeffect. ‘‘ Two dysenteric patients,” says 
he, ‘‘in the same ward of the Infirmary at Edin- 
burgh, quarrelled, and whipped each other with 


after it.” 


Diet.—All agree in the great importance of atten- 
| tion to diet in this disease. 


| 
horsewhips a long time, and were both much better 


It is well understood by 
the best writers in medicine, that no food at all 
should be given so long as the severity of the disease 
continues. ‘‘ All writers on dysentery,” says Dr. 
Hosack, ‘agree on the bad effects of animal food.” 
| It adds to the septic (putrescent) state of the bowels 
| and of the whole system. Baker, Pringle, Zimmer- 

man, and D. Monro, are all opposed to it in every 
| form and every shape, even in the form of soups. 

**Not even chicken soup,” says George Baker, 
| ** should be allowed in the disease ;”” “‘nor mutton 
broth,” says Pringle.* 

Dr. Dewees recommends a mild vegetable, or mu- 
cilaginous, and the shunning of all stimulating drinks 
| and medicines in the chronic form of the dis- 


| ease 


** Radical cures,” says Dr. Morton, “ have been 
| derived from a persistance in a diet of gum-water 
| and the farinaceous articles, conjoined with absolute 


| rest.” “ The patient should be kept without food,” 


| 


be consistent and inform his readers of the fact- I consider | 
the sweating treatment as being far from the best in this | 


disease. We cannot bring on sweating until the fever and 


inflammation have been subdued. When this is done there is | 


no need of that process. Altogether, I consider Dr. John- | 
son's treatment in dysentery a very poor one; and what is | 
Worse, one which is liable todo much mischief. 1 fally be- | 


lieve that under such a treatment as he has recommended, 


| says Dr. Elliotsen; ‘* the stomach should be allowed 
as much repose as possible ; he should be kept very 
| low.” And the celebrated Dr. Watson, of London, 
remarks, ‘* the food in dysentery should be farinace- 
ous and simple.” ‘* Vegetable nourishment and 
fruits, especia'ly in the beginning, may be given,” 
| says Dr. Cullen. Grapes are preferred by Zimmer- 
| man. ‘* Fruits are not only useful in the cure,” says 
| Dr. Hosack, ‘‘ but in the prevention of the disease, 
| not only as antiseptics, but from their effect in quick- 
| ening the billiury secretions.” ‘* All writers on this 
subject,’’ this author further observes, ‘* agree on the 

| bad effects of animal food in dysentery.” 
Fruit a Preventive-—Most persons are afraid of 
fruits in times of prevailing dysentery. I wastold by 


pid teestiatl the dita lait oe wnat tne | a very intelligent lawyer of Morristown, New Jersey, 


last year, that the people of that region ate freely of 
| peaches during their whole season. Morristown is 


| famous for its fine air, good water, and fruits. Just 

before the time of peaches, bowel complaints were 

frequent. But very soon after the fruit season com- 
menced, bowel complaints ceased. 

For a number of years I had been in the habit of 

|| keeping patients suffering from dysentery, in the au- 


tumn, on grapes during their cure. The juice only 
of the fruit was swallowed, and always apparently 
with the best results. The past season, looking over 
the authorities on the subject of dysentery, I found 


patients would every now and then be lost, who otherwise | 


might be saved, 


* Hosack’s Practice of Medicine, p. 368. 
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the following in Dr. Elliotson’s great work on the 
Practice of Medicine : 

“It has been supposed that fruit produces this 
disease ; but unless the fruit be bad there is no rea- 
son to suppose that this is the case. Of course, bad 
fruit, coming ynder the head of bad food, might pro- 
duce it; but the mere circumstance of eating fruit 
at the time when nature provides it for us, does not 
give rise to the disease. On the contrary, there are 
on record many cases of fruit having proved excecd- 
ingly beneficial. It is mentioned by Zimmerman, in 
his work on Experience, that in 1751 a whole regi- 
ment, in the South of France was nearly destroyed 
by dysentery. The officers purchased the entire crop 
of several acres of vineyard for the regiment ; and 
not one man died from that time, nor was one more 
attacked. Tissot, a French writer, also mentions 
that eleven persons in one house were attacked with 
dysentery. Nine of them ate fruit and recovered ; 
but the grandmother, and one darling little grand- 
child, had wine and spices instead, as being more 
comfortable ; and both died. It was observed in 
Holland, that the worst flux which was ever known 
in the army, occurred at the end of July, when there 
is no fruit but strawberries, of which the men never 
partook ; and that the disease ceased entirely when 
October arrived, and brought the grapes of which 
the men ate very heartily.”* 

But it should be remarked, that even good fruit 
will sometimes appear to cause dysentery. So in- 
deed the best of food might do the same, under un- 
favorable circumstances. Nourishment is often taken 
when it is not needed, and at such times, the most 
healthful articles will cause more or less harm. People 
too, are very apt to attribute such attacks to the last 
article which they had eaten. The last food was 
taken before the attack, seems slways to disagree ; 
but it is not to be inferred from this, that the 
disease is brought on by the food. The true cause 
is often to be looked for, far back of the time when 
the last food had been taken. The condition of the 
general health, must, in all such cases, be taken into 
account. 

It is proper here also to remark, that during ¢on- 
valescence in dysentery, fruit as well as all other kinds 
of nutriment must be taken with extreme caution. 
A little too much of the best of articles will some- 
times cause a great amount of mischief, and lead 
perhaps to inevitable death. I will also here add, 
that whatever food is found safe and useful in so 
dangerous a disease as dysentery, will also be found 
equally so in other diseases of the bowels. 

Good apples, and good and perfectly ripe fruit, 
fresh from the trees or vines, may be used in any 
case of bowel-complaint. If the case be a bad one, 
it may be necessary for the patient to fast some days, 
from all food. But when nourishment is needed, the 
juice of perfectly ripe fruit, in proper quantity 





* Dr. Elliotson’s Practice of Medicine, Philadelphia, 1848, 
page 922. 
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will always, I think, be found salutary and 
good. 

Fresh air and Clothing.—Whether dysentery is 
capable of being propagated by means of the ex- 
cromentatious discharges, as mauy believe, or not, it 
is highly important that every means be taken for 
the thorough ventilation and purification of the air 
of the patient’s room. Let the discharges be ro- 
moved as quickly as possible from the chamber of the 
sick. Some have been so particular in this matter 
as to insist that the alvine dischafges should not be 
thrown into the common privy but buried in the 
earth, as was the custom in Levitical times. Tho 
clothing of the patient should be frequently changed. 
The same particular attention should also be paid to 
the bedding. If the patient is obliged to remain in 
the recumbent posture, let the bedding be changed, 
at the very least, as often as morning and evening ; 
and three or feur times a-day would be better. Pa- 
tients always feel better and more comfortable, when 
they go to a fresh, clean, and well aired bed. It is 
not sttietly necessary that the clothing be washed at 
every change ; but it should be well aired either out 
of doors or before a fire in another room. These may 
appear trifling matters to the uninitiated but it 
should be remembered that in the treatment of all 
diseases, it ia a combination of many small matters 
which constitutes the great whole. 

Exercise.—In this as in all other diseases, the pa- 
tient should sit up as much of the time as he can 
without inducing too great fatigue. Little and 
often should be the rule. But mischief is not unfre- 


‘ quently done in this disease by the patient doing too 


much at atime. One day he takes little, or perhaps 
no exercise at all ; the next he feels a good deal bet- 
tor, and all at once sets about walking, riding, &c., 
and does enough the first day, almost, for a whole 
week. Serious relapses are sometimes thus caused. 

Riding will be found peculiarly appropriate in this 
disease. This exercise seems almost too trifling 
matter to do much good; but when we take into 
consideration the influence of the constant, though 
gradual motion attendant on this mode of locomo- 
tion, the the tonic effects of pure fresh air, and the 
wonderful stimulation of light, we need not be ata 
loss to account for the manifest improvement which 
occurs often from simply taking a ride. 

Thus it will appear, I place great stress on what 
may be termed “‘ good nursing,” in this formidable 
disease. Let me remark also, in this place, that 
when dysentery becomes epidemic, great patience 
must be exercised in its management. We Ameri- 
cans, persevering and courageous as we are, in many 
things, have little courage in disease. If we are not 
cured immediately,we must set about, dosing, and dos- 
ing the poor stomach, as if life depended upon taking 
every nauseous thing the drug shopaffords. And so, 
many, by their foolishness, suffer untold anguish and 
lose their lives for their temerity. 

Hereafter, I may perhaps give some cases in illustra- 
tion of the effects of water treatment in dysentery. But 
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I tire of such details. A strict and consistant vege- 

tarian never gets the disease. ‘‘ An ounce of pre- 

vention is better than a pound of cure.” 

New-York Water-Cure Institution, corner Twelfth 
stret and University Place. 


PRACTICE IN WATER-OURE. 
BY T. L. NICHOLS, MD. 
CASE 10.—CONSUMPTION. 


An Englishman of thirty-five, a baker by trade, a 
smart driving man, doing a good business, came to 
me with an affection of the lungs of long standing. 
Six years before, Dr. Mott had told him that he 
could not live six months, but a strong constitution 
had thus far triumphed over disease. 

His symptoms, at the time he came to me, were 
discouraging. He had a violent cough night and 
day, so that he never slept over an hour at a timo. 
He raised immense quantities of purulent matter, 
had night sweats that weakened him, a tendency to 
diarrhea, and was so broken down that he could na 
longer attend to his business. On examining his lungs 
I could find no signs of tuberculous disorganization, 
but what seemed to me to be very exteusive bron- 
chial inflammation, extending over the entire mucous 
surface. Lad as the case was, I was gatisfied of the 
possibility of a cure. 

I commenced the treatment by making as strong 
an attack upon the skin as he would bear, and his 
constitution had still considerable strength. I gave 
him long packs in the wet sheet, and occasionally in 
the dry blankets. Livery few days, when he seemed 
best able to bear it, I gave him a powerful douche, 
with a smart rubbing. Let no one be misled by this 
treatment, and think that it would be necessarily 
good for another case. My object was to excite the 
skin to action, and the means were adapted carefully 
to the end, with a reference to the patient’s constitu- 
tion. After a few days, I made him wear a wet 
jacket night and day, in addition to his other treat- 
ment. A simple and spare diet, water to drink, and 
exercise in the open air, also made a part of the 
treatment. 

I have never seen any person so far gone in dis- 
ease improve so rapidly. Ina fortnight his expecto- 
ration had diminished one half, his cough was less 
frequent and easier, aud instead of harrassing him 
all night, he waked up but once. His sweate disap- 
peared, his bowels became regular, and he was driv- 
ing round, attending to his business, and at work in 
his shop, to the astonishment of all his neighbors 
There was every indication, that, with continued 
treatment and proper care, he would have recovered ; 
but there were two things that prevented. He wish- 
ed to avoid expense, and thought he could take care 
of himself at home ; and he was constantly driven by 
his increasing busine:s. 

There are few more unhealthy trades than that of 
abaker. The constant inhalation of the fine flour 
irritates the lungs; the ovens keep up an excessive 





beat, and where, as is usually the case,"the ovens are 
in the basement, the whole house is filled with the 
carbonic acid and alcoholic fumes of the fermenting 
bread. A constant exposure to these causes of dis- 
ease, made a cure impossible. He grew worse again ; 
and then, instead of resorting to the treatment that 
had been of such signal benefit to him, he took a 
fancy to try a sea voyage. He sailed for England, 
at an unpropitious season ; suffered from the close- 
ness and discomforts of a sea voyage, and died a few 
days after he had landed at Liverpool. 


CASE 11.—coNSUMPTION. 


The following case, that of a lady of high respecta- 
bility, in this city, was treated by Mrs. Nichols; 
but it is of so remarkable a character, that I wish to 
make a brief mention of it: 

The patient is a lady of about sixty years; the 
mother of a family; one of the most active, ener- 
getic and estimable persons of my acquaintance. 
Her consumptive symptom~ becoming more and more 
alarming, she was finally prevailed upon to have ad- 
vice. The case was somewhat similar to the one 
last described. There was much violent conghing, 
profuse expectoration of a purulent character, pain 
in the side, night sweats, and emaciation. These 
symptoms, with her age, axd the wear of an active 
und anxious life, made her case one of a very serious 
character. 

The treatment in her case was a milder one than 
in the last cave. She took partial wet packs, at 
night, she slept with her chest packed in cloths 
wrung out of cold water, and conformed strictly to 
the diet and treatment appropriate in such a case. 
The result was very remarkable. The water, in @ 
few weeks, brought out a crisis, over her whole chest. 
At one time she had forty biles, which threw out a 
matter of the same appearance ag that she had ex- 
pectorated. With the appearance of this crisis, her 
cough ceased, and she rapidly recovered. 

Say what we will of the humoral pathology, this is 
another of the thousands of cases, in which matter, 
thrown off by means of the skin, either by the pores, 
or in the more evident form of critical eruptions, has 
been simultaneous with the cure of disease of inter- 
nal organs. 

In cases of consumption, the treatment must be 
adapted very carefully to the reactive power of the 
patient. Were it not for this, exact directions for 
treatment might be given—but there must be dis 
crimination. 1t requires skill, experience, and sound 
judgment, to say what is the exact amount of treat- 
ment a patient requires. In consumption, an error 
on the heroic side may do serious mischief. The 
lungs are liable to congestion from the application of 
cold, externally, and this must be carefully guarded 
against. Those who try the water treatment them- 
selves, without competent advice, will do well to be- 
gin with tepid water, and partial packs. If the pa- 
tient bear these, it is easy to increase them. Feel- 
ing their way, in this manner, those who are distant 
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from any qualified Water-Cure physician, may still 
have the benefit of the treatment. 


CASE XIIl.--TYPHUS FEVER. 


During the hot weather in July, » gentleman of 35 
years, full habit, bilious lymphatic temperament, 
and a weakly constitution from childhood, was 
brought to our house, with the symptoms of a typhoid 
congestive fever. He had been taken with severe 
pains in the back, and rigors, and was now suffering 
with headache and general prostration. His pulse 
was 140, his tongue very foul ; and he was a fair sub- 
ject, under allopathic practice, for bleeding, calomel, 
purging, James’s powders, and a daily visit for three 
weeks. 

I gave him a long rubbing half bath in tepid wa- 
ter, keeping his head wet with ice water. This 
lowered his pulse 20 a-minute, relieved the cerebral 
congestion, and he felt better. 1 then placed him so 
that a current of air should blow directly upon his 
head, which was covered with a cloth wet in ice wa- 
ter, he also had ice water to drink, without stint. 

He slept quietly for some hours. As the fever 
rose, I packed him in a wet sheet, still cooling his 
head, until he broke out ina perspiration ; I then 
put him under the douche, and brought his pulse 
down to less than a hundred. He took ice water in 
considerable quantities, cold water injections twice a 
day, and slept nearly all the time. Fortwo days he 
took no food. On the third he ate a pioce of toast, 
say two ounces for breakfast, as much more for din- 
ner, and as he now felt as well as usual, he went to 
his business. 

I have called this a case of typhoid fever ; because 
it undoubtedly would have been such, had the treat- 
ment been favorable to its continuance and develop- 
ment. But we have no fevers in Water-Cure, like 
those described in the books. So far as my observa- 
tion and experience goes, no fever lasts over six days 
under proper water treatment, and it is often cured 
in a shorter period 


CASE 13.—CONVULSIONS 


In 1849, the number of children who died of con- 
valsions was 1426. Some hundred more died of 
dropsy of the brain, a common consequence of con- 
vulsions. 

The cause of infantile convulsions appears to me 
very simple. In all the cases I have seen, there has 
been intestinal irritation. If this is relieved, the 
convulsions cease. The following case will give an 
idea of the causes and treatment. 

A child, about a year and a half old, was brought 
to our house, during the hot weather of the last of 
July, to be treated for a scrofulous humor which he 
had had from his birth. At this time the eruption 
had disappeared ; and he had also some irritation 
from cutting his back teeth. He was fretful and 
continually hungry, and it was difficult to prevent 
his being fed too much. He should have been put 
upon the simplest food, and in the smallest quantity ; 
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but no one foresaw the consequences of indulging 
what proved to be a morbid appetite. 

One night he came in with feverish symptoms, 
restlessness, and great heat of the head. I had a wet 
bandage put around him, a wet towel around his 
head, and laid him where the wind could blow over 
him. He went to sleep, and I left the house for a 
couple of hours. On my return, I found his mother 
much alarmed, as he had been taken with cenvul- 
sions. His head was burning hot, especially the 
back part, as was all the upper part of the body. 
The degree of brain fever threatened effusion, and 
to prevent this was the first indication. I therefore 
had his legs and arms rubbed, while I applied ice 
water, as cold as possible to his head and chest, and 


| persevered in this application until the heat was re- 





duced to its natural standard. I also gave injections 
of water of 75 degrees, and brought away consid- 
erable quantities of undigested food ; but the irrita- 
tion still remained, and when I had in a great degree 
subdued the fever, he was taken with a convulsion 

*so violent and protracted, that his life hung upon a 
thread. It was the effort of nature to throw off tho 
mass of irritating matter in the intestines. The 
fever having been subdued, I now had towels wrung 
out of warm—not hot—water applied to his abdo- 
men, and he was wrapped in blankets. In a few 
minutes he threw off from his bowels a mass of un- 
digested food, and soon after sunk into a quiet natu- 
ral sleep. 

His system was now relieved, and there was but 
one remaining danger. If his brain wassafe, all was 
safe. On waking, this proved to be the case, and, 
having slept nearly all day, he left at night, in about 
his usual health, with an appearnce of eruption, upon 
the surface. 

In this case, it seems very plain that the retroces- 
sion of a habitual eruption, aided, perhaps, by the 
irritation of teething, had suspended digestion. Tho 
irritation of undigested food, produced a morbid 
craving for more, which was unfortunately gratified, 
until nature made a series of convulsive efforts to ex- 
pel the offending matter. Had not the fever been 
met by cold applications, there would have been effu- 
sion on the brain; had a cathartic been given, it 
might have interfered with the process set up by 
nature, and the result would have been fatal. 

Many children are born so weak, diseased, and 
miserable, that the first serious irritation ends in fatal 
convulsions ; but in a vast majority of cases, only 
one thing is wanting to prevent such mortality ; and 
that is attention to food. An infant requires a cer- 
tain quantity of nutriment when well. A single 
ounce more is a source of irritation. Strong children 
throw it off by vomiting; weaker ones suffer from 
belly-ache ; still weaker ones die of convulsions. A 
young infant should not be nursed or fed oftener than 
once in three hours, and then not overfed. A sick 
child should have nothing but water, until it is bet- 
ter. Weakly children require less than strong ones. 

Children die because they are born diseased ; be- 
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cause they are fed too much and too often ; because 
they have impure and improper food from sick nurses ; 
in fact, almost all the diseases of infancy are those of 
nutrition. How simple a matter it seems, to regu- 


late the diet of a child ; and yet for the want of such | 


regulation, and from scarcely any other cause, our 
children in New York die off at the rate of twelve 
thousand a year. 
the world a little wiser? It needs but the requisite 
instrarction to make people, in a temporal sense, 
‘* wise unto salvation.” 


THE POETRY CF ALLOPATEY. 
BY PETER BOLUS PILLTIMBEK, M.D. AND L.L.D. &c. 

A new periodical has just ‘‘ burst into being,” 
under the auspices of Dr. Reese, of the obsolete—we 
mean *‘ old school,” called ‘“‘ The New-York Med- 
ical Gazette and Journal of Health.” From the 
contents of the first and second numbers it could 
more appropriately be called ‘‘ The New-York Ga- 
rette of Professional Puffery and Journal of Apothe- 
cary Advertisements.’”’ It isa pretty well filled with 
Medical Sehool notices and encomiums von the great 
facility our city and country affords for making Doc- 
tors, with a copious sprinkling of cod-liver oil and 
oihvr drug-stuff advertisements, not forgetting a 
liberal Jisplay of *‘ patent nostrums,” generally so 
horrifying to the regular faculty. All these things 
are set forth in sober prose. But there is poetry in 
the matter, too, as you shall see, only be patient. 

The waters of the editor’s imagination being 
greatly troubled at a medical work, announced as 
being in preparation by a Hydropathiec practitioner 
of this city, he thus berates the mau, “‘ confounds 
the court and buggerlugs the jury :”’ 

**In the newspapers of the day, the grave announce- 
ment is made of a new medical work as forthcoming 
immediately, and heralded by an additional flourish 
of trumpets, declaring it to be ‘‘ a graphic descrip- 
tion of the medical experience of the author, an ex- 
position of the human system, the eauses of disease 
and the art of healing &c. &c.” and recommending 
it as authority for ‘‘ all who wish to escape the fangs 
of the profession, §c.” . 

** And now who is this author, thus assuming to be 
a teacher of ‘‘the art of healing,”—this reformer, 
who is to rescuc the dear people from the “ fangs” 
of those vipers, the profession. He is none other 
than a tyro who spent four months last winter in a 
medical school of this city, and bably an equal 
period previously ii some other school in attendance 
upon lectures, learning the A, B} C, of the healin 
art, which is all that c:n be taught in these brie 
lectures, and already before the moon has grown old, 
this newly fledged doctor is a teacher forsooth ; na 
more, he is puffed for his ‘‘ medical experience ;” 
heaven save the mark! for both his knowledge and 
experience must have been taken by a » or 
more probably, ‘‘ come natur.”” And it is, 
that a reputa le editor affirms, for the paltry fee of 
the advertisement, that he is to deliver the le 
from the * ~d the profession” by this * graphie 
description of medical experience! Prohpudor 

‘ A Roman emperor it is said, 
— of his a soa “eagene made, 
t greater come to 
You make a des of an cal? 


Mast we not work hard to make | 
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Certainly, the doctor’s prose has a magnificent 
beginning, and his poetry a sublime conclusion. 
Nothing could be more natural. We doubt not 
that his more powerful ideas, let them start from 
whatever point in his field of observation, would all 
concentre to the same delicate termination. 

Now this hydropathic “ tyro” has studied medicine 


} according to law and according to the requirements 


| of medical colleges ; and the faculty has given him 
| a diploma commending him to the confidence of the 
people as an authorized and competent physician, 
| and entitled to all the “rights, privileges @nd im- 


| munities,” of the legalized profession. 


Unless they 


' have committed an imposition on the public for a 
: diploma fee, this doctor is qualified to practice med- 
| icine ; and if qualified to practice it, why not to tell 
| how it is to be practiced—teach it? Oris practising 


one thing and teaching a different thing 1 Suppose, 
after getting what information the schools have to 


| impart, he uses water instcad of drugs as a remedial 
; agent? Does this dispossess him of what he has 
| learned in the schools ? 


But, perhaps, he has studied many years in another 


' and better school than any of our chartered colleges— 
| the School of Nature—into whose books the editor 


| has scarcely looked. 


Let us contrast the success of 


| practice under the administration of the very best 


allopathic physicians in the world, and the very 


| worst, most ignorant and barbarous of those who 
' have only the light of Nature, and but little of that. 
| This we will do on allopathic authority. Says Dr. 
Reese, in the second number of his Gazette :— 


‘** Of the innocence, utility, and indispensability of 


| calomel and other mercurial preparations, it is the 


duty of the profession now on the stage of action, to 
speak with candor and boldness in the ears of this 
generation, and to record their testimony, indelibly 
based upon their cumulative experience as practical 
men; and this for the sake of posterity, who may 
else be befooled out of one of the most usefal and 
most harmless remedies of the materia medica, when 
judiciously employed ; and one which is adapted to 
the cure of many fatal diseases, for which there is no 
other known substitute or equivalent which is at all 
reliable or worthy of confidence. 

‘*In future numbers of the Gazette, it is intended to 
diseuss and maintain the innocence, utility, and 
necessity of blood-letting and calomel, not theoreti- 
cally merely, althongh it will be easy to enlist medi- 
cal logic and philosophy in this service ; but in the 
light of the facts of histery and experience, which 
will be found so numerous, authentic, and conclusive 
as to put to silence the mouths of gainsayers, and to 
defy successful controversy.” 


Adversus, we have the testimony of Drs. Daniel 
and Mackinnan, in a learned essay on “‘ Tropical 
Hygiene,” published in the January number of “‘ The 
British and Foreign Medico-Chirurgical Review.” 
Dr. Daniel remarks : 

‘* European practitioners, in any degree conversant 


with the medical customs of the ne; of intertro- 
pical Africa, cannot fail to be densi impressed with 


| the marked attention paid by the native doctors te 
' the due action of the cutaneous tissues, and their 


| 


encouragement of this as a means for relieving dis- 
ease. Mahommedan code of laws, whose anhary 
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Spices are so well adapted for the advancement 
of the moral and physical condition of the barbarous 
tribes in central Africa, strictly enjoins, not 
abluent but other h ic measures for the pro- 
motion of cleanliness, the proper discharge of 
the cutaneous functions. The inhabitants of most 
of the maritime localities in the Bights are fully ac- 
quainted with the nt of these views, and 
treat the remittent and other fevers, to which the 
are subject, by oes to excite a long-continu 
and copious exudation of sweat from the cuticular 
, by the aid of heated sand-baths, ablutions of 
ot water, and rude attempts to imitate vapour- 
baths. ¢ In some countries the patient is placed close 
to a large fire for such purposes, whilst in others he is 
held over it, water being slowly dropped thereon, so 
that the steam, as it ascends, may act on the affected 
portion of the body. After a careful observation of 
the good effects of this remedial system, I was led to 
pay more particular study to the atility of its appli- 
cation, and at length to try a modified adaptation of 
it for the cure of those adynamic remittent fevers so 
destructive to European life. Ihave no hesitation in 
asserting, that not only myself, but many others, who 
have experienced its efficacy by the speedy restora- 
tion to health, can vouch for its superiority over the 
ordinary practice of venesection, saline purgatives, 
and large doses of calomel, &c.”’ 


Here we have the testimony of an allopathic 
gentleman in high standing as an author in the 


profession, that the practice of the savage, illiterate’ 


negroes of the most benighted portions of Africa, is 
really more successful than the very practice which 
the profession has long’ recognized. and which Dr, 
Reese is about to convince the world, is really inno- 
cent, useful, and necessary. Have you any more 
blasts in preparation, doctor * 


SELF-TREATMENT WITH WATER-CURE. 


BY E. A. KITTREDGE. 


What shall we do when we can’t get at a Water- 
Cure doctor, if we are sick ? 

This question is often asked me, and, more or less, 
every Hydropath. In reply to this important 
question, I would say, that it depends a good deal 
upon who you be, and how long you have been 80, as 
Noggs would say. 

Every man should possess himself of the best books 
on the Water-Cure and physiology he can obtain. 

The best of these, for new beginners, are ‘* Fowler’s 
Animal ‘and Mental Physiology,” and ‘‘ Shew’s 
Water-Cure Manual,” for they are simple and toler- 
ably comprehensive, not deep but plain, which is far 
better for the uninitiated, then the more abstruse. 

The well educated will find Dunglison, Carpenter, 
&e., on Physiology ; Gulley, Wiess, Johnson, Bal- 
birnie, &c., on Water-Cure, more satisfying, as they 
go deeper into the philosophy of the thing. 

Every one who intends to prescribe for himself, or 
others, should first be sure that he has good judg- 
ment, for without this, he can do nothing to advan- 
tage, except by accident, though he have all the 
learning in the world, for it is the judgment that tells 
him how to apply the knowledge he possesses bene- 
ficially. 
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He should also understand anatomy. 

I, for one, most solemnly protest against a man’s 
prescribing for this one and that, simply because he 
himself has passed a night in a ‘‘ Water-Cure!” 
though, minus judgment, learning, and oft-times 
even brains! 

A man may be born in a Water-Cure, and yet be 
no doctor! 

The first general rule I would lay down is this. 

Restore the temperature of the body to its natural 
state. 

This, if it be too great, as it nearly always is in 
acute diseases, is easily done, by washing the patient 
down in cold water—in water slightly tepid—or sim- 
ply sitting them ina tub half full-of the same, and 
keeping them there from five to twenty-five minutes ; 
the patient afterwards should be rubbed dry, and get 
into bed, and be well “‘ covered up,” if not able to 
walk, till warm. 

Be very careful not to keep ‘‘ covered up ” much— 
any longer than is necessary to get up the reaction— 
in other words, throw off all extra covering—that is, 
more than you feel is necessary. Second, apply a 
wet bandage to, or over, the effected part, let it be 
where it will. 

The bandage to be hot, cold, or tepid, as the case 
may require. 

The temperature of the bandage to be regulated 
according to the patient’s temperature, &c. 

If the patient be robust, and in an inflammatory 
condition, they should be applied cold and changed 
as often as hot. 

If, on the contrary, the patient be weak, and not 
troubled with any acute or inflammatory action, the 
countenance being pale, the feet, &c., cold and 
clammy, warm clothes—as warm as they can be com- 
fortably borne—will be found more efficacious in 
quieting nervous irritability, &c., than any thing in 
the world. 

A case in point: I was sent for in great haste to 
seo Mrs. ——, sixteen miles from town, who was 
thought to be dangerously ill, and even dying by 
some. 

She was a delicate woman, with not more than 
one grain of earth to a pound of the spiritual in her 
composition, had been loug sick with spinal irrita- 
tion, had lately greatly increased it by riding on 
horseback. 

Her friends, as well as herself, being strong Water- 
Cure folks, and considerably experienced therein, 
had done all they could think of, but without afford- 
ing much relief—as they had been led to expect it 
would, from seeing it operate in other caves, similar 
in appearance, but differing constitutionally. 

I immediately ordered the half pack wrung out of 
the hottest water she could bear, which had the ef- 
fect that I predicted, of putting her to sleep and 
keeping her there nearly all night, though for three 
days and nights she had scarcely slept at all. 

These, and wrung out of hot water, wero 
applied several times a day for some ten days, when 
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the vomiting, which had been constantly present, 
and which ceased almost from the first application, 
and all the bad symptoms left her, and she began to 
eat, and is now doing well, it being now three weeks 
since I was called. 

Bandages are to be applied according to circum- 
stances ; if there be acute disease, they should be 
cold and renewed as often as hot. 

In chronic disease, where there is what the old 
women calla ‘‘dullering pain,” or an aching sore- 
ness, we genelally use what is called the “‘ sweat- 
ing bandage,” which is simply the other with a dry 
one over it, and both allowed to remain two or more } 
hours—all night in many cases. 

This “‘ sweating bandange”’ is applicable in chron- | 
ic ‘* Liver Complaint,” long standing diseases of the 
kidnies, dyspepsia, certain diseases of the lungs, | 
where there is not much fever, &c., &o. 


More anon. i 


DR. WARREN AND THE WATER-OURE. | 
To the Publishers of the Water-Cure Journal : 


Since the publication of my Address of the 19th 
of June, (which appeared in the August number of 
the Journal,) I have become satisfied in my own mind | 
that Dr. Joun C. Warren, of Boston, did not in- 
tionally make any disparaging allusion to Hypro- | 
PaTHY, in his Cincinnati Valedictory. It will be 
recollected that the Cincinnati Gazette, in reporting 
his remarks, (which were extemporaneous, ) rendered 
one passage as follows: 

“In reference to the application of water, Dr. 
Warren expressed his regret, that so valuable an 
agent should have become affiliated in this country 
with one of the most remarkable medical fictions 
which any generation had produced.” 

The impression left upon my mind with regard to 
the true import of this passage, was this: that, in 
using the term ‘‘ medical fiction,” Dr. WarneEn re. 
ferred to the vulgar error in regard to Hydropathy : 
namely, the common relief that its advocates repre- 
sent it as a “specific” and “cure-all” (in the spirit 
of the notorious empirics of the day.) It is now 
understood, however, that Dr. Warren, in using 
the term “* medical fiction,” had reference solely 
to Homaopathy—a TOTALLY DISTINCT SYSTEM OF 
PRACTICE ; although Dr. Warren would seem to be 
of the opinion, that “‘the Water-Cure” is “‘affiliated” 
with it. If it isso, it isa new fact to me; at any 
rate, there were no traces of any such “ affiliation” 
in the proceedings of the Hydropathic Convention 
of the 19th of June. 

Notwithstanding the vagueness of the language 
employed by Dr. Warren, at Cincinnati, might 
well occasion misapprehension in almost any quarter, 
still 1 voluntarily solicit a little space in the Journal, 
for the purpose of making the foregoing explanation, 
rather than permit an unintentional error to stand 
uncorrected. With regard to the effect of this 
change of meaning upon the argument of my ad- 


dress, it is almost too slight to need specifying. The 
only point 1 made out of Dr. Warren’s remarks, 
was the necessity of organizing the Water-Cure sys- 
tem in America upon a strictly :ational and scien- 
tific basis: and this point is made out quite as 
strongly, no matter whether Dr. Warren alluded to 
Homeopathy or Hydropathy. 

One other little matter, and I have done. The 


‘citation from Dr. Warren’s treatise on “ Physical 


Education and the Preservation of Health,” embo- 
died in the address, should have read as follows: 


‘ * Hydropathy to a reasonable extent is supported by 


good sense and exact observation.” [This quotation 
was originally made “at second hand,” in the burry 
of writing. ] 

Trusting that your readers will share with me the 
pleasure I experience in the knowledge that a physi- 
cian so eminent as Dr. Warren still holds to his old 
position, on the value of rational Hydropathy, I shall 
not regret having trespassed in this way upon their 
attention. Very truly, yours, 

R. S. Hoventon, M. D. 

No. 8, West Eleventh street, August 9th, 1850. 


MEDICAL EDUCATION, 


A thorough medical-education in the principles 
and practice of Water-Cure is the great want of the 
present time. Our principles are spreading among 
the people, by means of our books and journals, fast- 
er than the demand for able practitioners can be 
supplied. A thousand well qualified Water-Cure phy- 
sicians could find employment now, in various parts 
of this couatry ; ina few years, the demand will be 
much greater. With all this urgent demand there 
isno supply. To the question, ‘* Can you send us a 
good Water-Cure Physician?’ I have to reply al- 
ways in the negative. Large establishments are 
waiting for competent medical men to take charge 
of them. 

A Water-Cure Medical College is, for the present, 
out of the question. Its professorships could not be 
creditably filled. Nor is there any great necessity 
for such an institution. Our Chemistry, our Physi- 
ology, our Anatomy, and, to a certain extent, our 
Surgery and Pathology, are those of the established 
schools. What we require, is instruction in the ap- 
plication of the principles of Water-Cure, in the 
theory and practice of medicine, surgery, and ob- 
stetrics. I have to propose a plan by which those 
who have a call to this field of useful labor may 
become in some measure qualified for the work. 

In the city of New York there will be, during the 
coming winter, from October to March, courses of 
medical lectures in three medical colleges. Any 
person may attend any or all of these lectures. The 
fees for each course are from ten to twenty dollars, 
for the four or five months. If a student wishes to 
go through a regular course, he will take his tickets 
for all the lectures. Otherwise he can take tickets 
for either of the courses of Anatomy, Physiology, 
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Surgery, &c. ; but Ishould advise the whole. Even 
the lectures on materia medica will be useful, and I 
advise every one who can do so, to study three years, 
attend two courses of lectures, and take a diploma 
in regular form; and the student of Hydropathy 
will do well to spend a good portion of his time as 
an active assistant in some Water-Curo establish- 
ment. After the present year, I shall be able to take 
students, so that their education will cost them very 
little. 

During the coming winter, if this plan should meet 
with encouragement, I will give, at some convenient 
place and at such an hour as not to interfere with 
the other lectures, a course of lectures on Water- 
Cure, in its application to the practice of medicine, 
surgery, and obstetrics, for the benefit of etudents in 
hydropathy, of medical students generally, and of 
all who wish to attend. 

There is a great want of educated and qualified 
women, in the practice of the Water-Cure. Such a 
woman isa necessity to every Water-Cure establish- 
ment ; and there ought to be one in every neighbor- 
hood, who is thoroughly acquainted with the dis- 
eases of women and children, and the proper manage- 
ment of childbirth. I have no doubt, that a class of 
women would be permitted to attend the lectures of 
either of our colleges, not with a view to graduation, 
perhaps, but that is of no consequence, so long as 
they acquire the information. But, should there be 
any trouble about this, I will undertake to provide 
them the means of pursuing all the necessary branch- 
es of a thorough medical course, in which I shall 
have all needed assistance. 

A word new as to expense. The average cost of 
board in New York is three dollars a week. ‘Those 
who are willing to club together, and live in a sim- 
ple manner, might possibly board as low as two dol- 
lars aweek. ‘The fees for a full course of lectures at 
each of the medical colleges, are a little over one 
hundred dollars ; each professor receiving from ten 
to twenty dollars. The cost of attending my 
course will not probably be more than five dollars, 
depending upon the encouragement given, and the 
number of lectures required. So the entire expen- 
ses of a person attending a full course, will be not 
far from two hundred dollars ; and a partial course 
will be in proportion. 

Doubtless, there are many young men, of intellect 
and character, who are anxious to qualify themselves 
as Water-Cure physicians. I know of no more noble 
or useful field of human labor. Such ones, I earnestly 
invite te enter upon the work. Truly, the harvest is 
plenteous, bat the laborers are few. Where the 
friends of the eause know of such a man or woman, 
one who is by character and judgment fitted for the 
responsible office of a physician, and who is prevented 
from studying by want of money, they cannot do 
better than to club together, and provide them the 
means of education. 

I have felt it my duty to make this proposition, in 
the absence of better means, and desire that such as 
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fever, for which he was bled, leeched, blistered, and 
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would like to avail themselves of it will write to me, 
when I will give them any further information they 


ma uire. 
ti T. L. NICHOLS, M.D. 
87 West 22d street, New York. 


OF GEN. TAYLOR. 


Since our last number, we have received some fur- 
ther particulars of the medical management of the 
late President. The following article from the Jour- 
nal of Commerce, contains a sound criticism on his 
case, and a correct exposition of the theory of cor- 
gestion, upon an erroneons view of which thousands 
have been, and doubtless will be killed—doctored to 
death Would that physicians, as well as people, 
would read what follows, attentively :— 

Among the various reports of the sickness, death 
and medical treatment of the late Gen. Taylor, the 
following statement, from one of his friends, may be 
relied on: ** He was in good health on the 4th of 
July, when he ate a hearty and rather indiscriminate 
meal, which was followed by cholera morbus. This 
was checked by calomel and opium, and a re-action 
followed, which was taken (mistaken) for a bilious 
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took repeated doses of calomel throughout ; in the 
last stage of debility, he took about eighty grains of 
quinine.” 

Remarks.—While a personal inspection of the pa- 
tient only, can reveal the condition on which all 
sound practice deponds ; at this distance, it would 
seem that the disease itself was one of rapid exhaus- 
tion, emptying the vessels promptly of their fluids, 
while the depletion of the lancet, leeches and calomel 
earried out the general plan of the disease, in ex- 
hausting the vessels still more completely of their 

contents: and yct, it must scem strange to many, 
that the patient died of congestion of the brain and 
viscera. 

Now it may be profitable to examine the case, and 
see how far this anomaly may be explained by the 
facts, and how much of the treatment may have 
shared in the result. 

In regard to the fluids of the body, that in this 
| ease were so rapidly lost, the law of animal life en- 
| forces the proportion of four-fifths by weight of its 
tissues, to be fluid, before it will generate animal 
| heat. The moment the proportion of solids to fluids 
' falls below this adjustment, the body begins to cool, 

and congestion ensues. Now what is congestion ! 

We have the concurrent testimony of Marshal Hall, 
| Professors Solly, Eberlee, and other distinguished 
writers, that over depletion by the lancet, produces 
; congestion of the brain; but how, or why it pro- 
i duces congestion of that organ, they do not say. If 
| we examine this isolated fact of congestion from over 
dipletion, and trace out its relations, we shall perceive 

that it is only a part of the general law of life that 
| belongs to all vital organs alike, when deprived of 
| their fwid. 
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The sensations of the brain arising from a di- 
minished supply of blood, resembles those produc- 
ed by repletion, when giddiness ringing in the 
ears, confusion of mind, and other appoplectic signs 

ene. 

Apart from these sensational phenomena, that so 
successfully misled the physician, the physical facts 
on which the sensational phenomena are founded, 
will explain the mystery. It is the capillary vessels 
only, that are subject to congestion. These vessels, 
at the standard of health, are in full tone, and circu- 
late nothing but white blood while in congestion they 
lose tone and admit the red globules, which, at other 
times, are precluded by their size, and, in proportion 
asany, or all of those delicate vessels are emptied of 
their fluids, their fibres relax and their tissues weak- 
en, and their several diameters enlarge, till they be- 
come loaded with the red blood, that belongs to the 
larger vessels. This is congestion ; and hence a post- 
mortem examination of the late President of the 
United States, would have exhibited the proofs com- 
mon in such cases, that the patient died of congestion 
of the brain and viscera ; when, if the same consti- 
tion, in sound health, should be depleted to the same 
extent, by the lancet alone, taking the same number of 
days in the depletion that the disease occupied, the same 
congestive appearances would have been exhibited. 

In proof of this, the post-mortem examination of 
men who die by starvation, presents the different vi- 
tal organs, in different states of congestion. The 
first sensations of starvation are precisely those of 
over-depletion. A sense of fullness and pressure in 
the brain, is occasioned by the loss of tone in the ca- 
pillary vessels, admitting the globules of red blood. 
As these accumu!ate, confusion of mind and derange- 
ment follow, while corresponding accumulations are 
secretly taking place in other vitalorgans, till death 
closes the scene. These physical facts show how de- 
pletion produces congestion, and that the re-actioc- 


ary force of the constitution must be strong to repair |, 


the mischief done by the lancet, and enable the pa- 
tient to recover in spite of his treatment ; while they 
equally evince the impotence of quinine, to supply 
the empty vessels with the fluids they have lost. 
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BY KR. T. TRALL, M. D. 
Cnrono-THERMATISM.—Dr, Suanuel Dickson, of 
London, is the author of a new theory of pathology 
and a modified plan of prescribing drugs, which 
has received the cognomen of ** The Chrono-Ther- 
mal System of Medicine.” In English these terms 
mean time and temperature, being derived from 
the Greek Chrono, time or period, and Therma, 
the Greek for heat or temperature. Under the title 
of “Tae Parincretes oF THE Cunrono-THerma. 
System or MEDICINE, WITH THE FALLACIES OF THE 
Facuuty, in a series of Lectures, by Samuel Dick- 
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son, M. D., formerly a medical officer on the British 
Staff, containing also an Introduction and Notes, 
by William Turner, M. D, Ex-Health Commis- 
stoner for the City and County of New York, Fellow 
of ti Scientific and Medical-Eclectic College of 
Virginia,” §c , we have a book of 224 pages on 
the subjects thus indicated. 

The new theory inculeated in this book is of 
If true, it can only amount toa 
principle—by no means a system. 

The only distinct points in Dr. Dickzon’s theory 
are these:—The type of all diseases is identical ; 
and intermittent fever, fever and ague, is that one 
and identical type. In other words ali diseases are 
periodical, having times of exacerbation attending 
with periods of remission or intermission of mor- 
bid aetion. Dr. Turner thus explains the ** System,” 
as itis called, which, we fear, will not seem very 
lucid to the reader. 

1. The phenomena of perfect health consist in a 
regular series of alternate motious or eveuts, each 
embracing a special period of tume. 

2. Disease, under all its modifications, is, in the 
first place, a simple exaggeration or diminution of 


' the amount of the same motions or events, and 
; being universally aiternative with a period of com- 


parative hea!th, strictly resolves itself into fever— 
remittent or intermittent, chronic or acute—every 
kind of structural disorgaaization, from tooth- 
decay to pulmonary consumption, and the decom- 
position of the knee-joint, familiarly known us 
white-swelling, being merely developments in 
its course—tooth-consumption, lung-consuinption, 
knee-consumption. 

3. The tendency te disorganization, usually de- 


| nominated acute or inflammatory, differs from the 


chronic or scrofulous in the mere amuunt of motiva 
and temperature ; the former being more remarka- 
bly characterized by excess of both, consequeat- 
ly exhibits a more rapid progress to decompo- 
sition or cure ; while the latter approaches its re- 
spective terminations by more subdued and there- 
fore slower and less obvious terminations of the 
saine action and temperature. In what does con- 


| sumption of the tooth differ from consumption of 


the lungs, except in the difference of the tissue in- 
volved, and the degree of danger to life, arising 
out of the nature of the respective offices of each ? 

So much for the theory. The remedies which 
the new theory adopts are precisely the same as 
those of the old theories, with the single exception 
of blood-letting, which Dr. Dickson eatirely repu- 
diates. Says Dr. Turner :— 

“The remedies used in the treatment of disease, 
Dr. Dickson terms Chrono-Thermal, from the rela- 
tion which their influence bears to time or period, 
and temperature, (cold and heat.) These remedies 
are all treated of in the various modern works upon 
the Materia Medica. The only agents this system 
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Tejects are the leech, the bleeding-lancet, and the 
cupping instrument.” 

On looking into the details of Chrono-Thermal 
practice, we find the remedies most employed, as 
being more especially chrono-thermally scientific, 
are Peruvian bark, quinine, arsenic, opium, prussic 
acid, iron, silver, copper, strychnia, musk, assafo- 
tida, valerium, colchicum, zinc, bismuth, turpen- 
tine—a list comprising nearly all of the most dead- 
ly of the Allopathic drugs. To be sure these are 
to be employed in smaller doses than according to 
the old plan, but we are given no rule by which to 
ascertain the proper remedy except by trial. All is 
to be experimental—try quinine, then arsenic, then 
opium, then bismuth, then zinc, then copper, then 
prussic acid, and keep trying till something hits! 
Can anything be more empyrical? Yetit is pretended 
such practice is philosophical ; and it is sustained 
by the following rather plausible process of reason- 
ing. All diseases have intermissions and exagger- 
ations. All remedies operate by prolonging the 
period of intermission, if chrono-thermally pre- 
scribed, and by exaggerating “the unity of 
morbid action,” if not administered chrono-ther- 
mally. But to ascertain whether a given drug ina 
given case of disease, will work chrono-thermally 
or anti-chrono-thermally, that is to do good or 
hurt, we must try it. If it works well, it illustrates 
the beauty and truth of the theory of periodicity. 
If it works ill, it is not chrono-thermal to the exist- 
ing “‘ motions and events,” and so something else 
must be tried, and so the theory escapes. 

Practically, Chrono-Thermalism may be an im- 
provement on Allopathy, from its negative virtues 
alone—dispensing with the shedding of blood, and 
diminishing the doses of the destructive drug- 
poisons. 

The greater length ‘and strength of the book is, 
however, devoted to that branch of the general 
subject called, “* The Fallacies of the Faculty.” In 
this department of his book, Dr. Dickson has facts 
instead of fancies to deal with, and be handles 
them with good effect. In relation to bleeding he 
observes :—‘* How few the diseases which loss of 
blood may not of itself produce 7 If it cannot cause 
the eruption of small-pox, nor the glandular 
swellings of plague, it has given rise to disorders 
more frequently and more immediately fatal than 
either. What think you of Cholera Asphyxia, As- 
jiatic Cholera 1 Gentlemen, the symptoms of dis- 
ease are the identical symptoms of a person bleed- 
ing slowly away from life! The vomiting, the 
cramps, the sighing, the long gasp for breath, the 
leaden and livid countenance, which the painter 
gives to the dying in his battle-pieces—these are 
equally the symptoms of Cholera and the loss of 
blood ! Among the numerous which it can produce, 
Darwin says, “A paroxysm of gout is liable to re- 
cur on bleeding.” John Hunter mentions “ lock- 
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, jaw and dropsy” among “‘its injurious effects ;” 
| Travers, “blindness and palsy ;” Marshall Hall, 
“mania ;” Blundell, ‘‘ dysentery;’ Brousais, 
“fever and convulsions.” ‘ When an animal loses 
a considerable quantity of blood,” says John Hun- 
ter, “the heart increases in its frequency of strokes, 
as also in its violence.” Yet these are the indica- 


must bleed in every inflammation, they tell you; 
yet is not inflammation a daily effect of loss of 
blood? Magendie mentions “ pneumonia” as hav- 
ing been produced by it, completely confirming the 
evidence of Dr. Hume on that point. He further 
tells us that he has witnessed among its effects, 
“the entire train of what people are pleased to call 
inflammatory phenomena; and mark,” he says, 
‘* the extraordinary fact, that this inflammation will 
have been produced by the very agent which is 
daily used to combat it.” What a long dream of 
false security have mankind been dreaming! They 
have laid themselves down on the laps of their 
mentors, they have slept a long sleep; while these, 
like the fabled vampire of the poets, taking advan- 
tage of a dark night of barbarism and ignorance, 
have thought it no sin to rob them of their life’s 
blood during the profoundness of their slumber!” 
In the technical medical sense, Dr. Dickson is 
evidently an able and well-read echolar. But out 
of the beaten track of a routine education, he ap- 
pears as ignorant of the philosophy of life and 
health, and the true pathology of disease, as are 
most persons who get their observing and reason- 
ing powers early biased by a regular medical edu- 
cation. On the eubject of diet he speaks as ig- 
norantly as dogmatically, following in the wake of 
all writers on that subject who echo the floating 
fallacies of the world, without giving them a mo- 
ment’s examination. Afier asserting that “the 
most cursory examination of the human teeth, 
stripped of every other consideration, should con- 
vince any body with the least pretention to brains, 
that the food of man was never intended to be re- 
stricted to vegetables exclusively,” he quotes the 
following overwhelmingly poetico-historical argu- 
ment in favor of the carnivorous nature of man :— 


tions for which professors tell you to bleed. You 


“© Observe the various operations 
Of food and drink in several nations, 
Was ever Tariar fierce and crael 
Upon the strength of water gruel ? 
But who shall stand his rage and force, 
If first he rides, then eate his horse ? 
Salads, and eggs, and lighter fare, 
Tane the Italian's gay goitar ; 
‘And, if I take Daa Congreve right, 
Pudding and beef make Britons fight.’’ 

Pator. 


Sadly blinded by custom and prejudice must be 
that mind that can offer that testimony against 
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vegetable diet. As an argument it is simply silly. 
If man cannot enjoy health and strength, nor be 
sustained and developed in his nature as God de- 
signed, without that kind of food which confes- 


sedly enrages and brutalizes, him and assimilates | 


him to the character of the most cruel and ferocious 
beasts, he must have a different standard of the 
dignity, and a different idea of the destiny of hu- 
manity from that of which other poets have sung. 


If Dr. Dickson should ever really study this subject, | 


he might, perchance, come to a conclusion more 


humanizing and more philosophical than the bac- | 
chanalian and riotous sentiment of his approved | 
poet. But-enough tor the reader to get a view of | 
Its theory is | 


Chrono-Thermalism aud its author. 
entirely valueless; its practice is an improvement 
on orthodox druggery precisely in proportion to its 


abendonment of the destructive processes and its | 
diminution of doses; and its collateral relations— | 
voluntary habits, regimen, &c., are, as with most | 


other medical theories, plans, or systems, wherein 


drags are supposed to be the leading curative agents, | 


a promiscuous jumble of the good and the bad. 


Annvuat Rerort or tHe Boarp or EpucaTion oF | 
W. | 


Tue City anp County or New York, 1850. 
C. Bryant & Company, Printers. 


We find the whole number of children taught | 


during the year to be 102,974, costing $248,300 51. 
A large sum of money well invested. It will pay 
an interest to the state far greater than if invested 
in jails or state prisons. 


After enumerating the various studies, and giv- | 


ing all necessary statistics, we come to 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 
In their zeal to improve the methods and pro- 
cesses of instruction in the cultivation of the mind, 


Educationists have entirely lost sight of in the great | 


and important truth,thatit is as necessary to the well- 
being of man that he should have a healthy and 
well-developed body, as that he should have a well- 
cultivated mind, and that one belongs as properly 
to the training of the school-room as the other. 
Our system of Common School education should 


embrace the perfect and harmonious development | 
of the whole mun, and not of a part only. Moral | 


and intellectual training alone will not do it, neither 
will the Physical. Each has its distinct office to 
perform, and to the iastruction in each of these de- 


partments should a portion of every day be devoted. | 


Physical training has been reduced to a science | 
| attained the age of fifteen years, there are not two 


as exact as Anatomy or Physiology, and for a trifl- 


ing expense may be grafted on our school system, | 


and taught in all our schools as readily as Arith- 
metic. 


The neglect of Physical training is abundantly | 


apparent in all classes of society. Jt is notconfined 
to the school-room, though that is the place to cor- 
rect the evil. Stopeight out of ten of the people, 
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male and female, that we meet in the street, and 
we shall find the following peculiarities :—a stoop- 
ing position of the body, instead of the perfectly 
erect: round shoulders and sunken chest, instead 
of the square shoulders and broad expanded chest ; 
a hitching and uncertain step and gait, instead of 
the firm elastic step of health—and all the marks 
of a sinking constitution and premature old age, 


‘instead of the ruddy and robust appearance of 


health. 

The first discovery of this neglect is generally 
made when it is too late to correct the evil. Nature’s 
laws have been disobeyed, and she demands the pen- 
alty—then the unfortunate victims make strenuous 
efforts to delay the payment, by swallowing huge 
quantity of drugs and patent nostrums. They pay 
their millions for tribute but nothing for defence. 

In all the schools of any note in Europe, the Gym- 
nasium is asmuch a part of the course of training 
as the Mathematics, and the consequence is, that 
when you seo a graduate of any of these schools, 
you will find a robust, healthy, and well-developed 
man—one with an organization capable not only of 
enduring physical and ‘mental fatigue, but also of 
resisting disease. 

In our judgment, there is no reform more necessary 
for the improvement of our schools, than the intro- 
duction of Physical Training. Especially is the 
want of it noticeable in our Female Schools. The 
extent to which physical deformities, such as the 
lateral curvature of the spine, prevail among the 
young females in the country generally, having their 
origin mainly in the habit acquired in the school- 

m, will scarcely be credited by any one who has 
not given especial attention to this subject. 

Dr. Warren, of Boston, in his very excellent little 


tract on Physical Education, gives the following 
testimony in this all important matter :— 


‘* Perhaps it may be imagined that the cases I have 
described are of rare occurrence, that we have no 
oceasion to alarm ourselves about a few strange dis- 
tortions, the consequence of peculiar and accidental 


causes. If such were in fact the truth, I would not 
have occupied your time with the minute detail of 
these unpleasant subjects. Unhappily they are very 
common. I feel warranted in the assertion already 
intimated, that of the well-educated females within 
my sphere of experience, about one half are affected 
with some degree of distortim of thé spine. This 
statement will not’ be thought exaggerated when 
compared with that of one of the latest and most 
judicious foreign writers. Speaking of the right late- 
ral curvature of the spine, Lachaise says :—‘ It is se 
common, that out of twenty young girls who have 


who do not present very manifest traces of it.’” 

Thus are our school managers discussing this sub- 
ject, nor can its importance be overrated. Puystoio- 
ay must be taught in a// our schools. Teachers 
should begin at once to study this subject, in order to 
instruct others, in this long neglected department of 
Human SCIENCE. 
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BY E. A. KITTRIDGE. 

On’ toe Prevention or Constipation. By Joun 
C. Warren, M.D. Bu ‘on: Tickxnor, Keep, 
anp Figips. 4 
Tus. is the title of a little work just issued by 

the above enterprising publishers, extracted from 

the Journal of Medical Sciences, in which the vene- 
rable author asserts that which there is but little ex- 
euse for any body old enough to be troubled with 

Constipation, not knowing, in this enlightened day, 

viz. that Graham meal and cracked wheat is good 

for the “‘ cure and prevention of Constipation.” 

Thanks to Graham, Alcott and others, this doc- 
trine has long been bruited, and it is now, I believe, 
incorporated in our school exercises, and I am glad to 
learn that there is one in the drug society of regu- 
lars—a man of merit and renown too, that dare come 
out boldly and go thus far. All I regret is, that he 
would not make further experiments; as I am con- 
vineed that, should he turn fiis great mind to the 
thorough investigation of this terribly frequent com- 
plaint of costiveness, he would never say anything 
more about ‘‘ medicinal remedies,” as he would 
find that proper living, in connection with proper 
bathing, would cure all curable cases of chronic cos- 
tiveness, and prevent it in all cases where prevention 
was possible. 

The learned professor, I am sure, would be the last 
one to inculcate the idea, that a man, even though 
he lived on Graham bread, cracked wheat, &e., 
could expect to have his ‘‘ bowels in order,” if he 
paid no regaid to the quantity he eat, of the manner 
in which he eat it, or to the state of his skin; and 
yet his article would lead us to infer, that these 
things were of no importance. This accounts for 
his and others—et id om. &c.—recommendation of | 
laxative medicines as ‘“‘ a curé.” 

Dr. Warren ought to know, if he do not—every 


body who has had any experience in the matter i 
knows—that taking medicine for constipation is like |! 


self-righteousness: the more you have the worse you | 
are. You very seldom hear of a physician now-a- 
days ordering medicine for costiveness, and still 
more rare you find a man of any reflection who uses 
it with a view to a cure. 

No, tio, Mr. Editor, however, Dr. Warren may 
feel inclined to throw the host of little sticklers for 
dosing—a bone as a sort of ** place-bo” to keep them 
quiet, and to pay them for having written a book on 
Hydropathy once, (see Warren on Health,) you may 
depend upon it, he would never so insult Nature as 
to give her physic when she asked for bread, or to 
ever think of curing or preventing constipation by 
giving mechanical or medicinal ‘‘ cathartics.” 

The only true remedy, or prevention for costive- 
ness—which by the way is seldom if ever a disease of 
itself, but merely a symptom, or an exponent of false 
conditions—is to put the body and mind into the true 
ronditions. 

I coneed not tell Dr. Warren, that something me 


} 
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than coarse food is required to do this as a general 
thing ; and he knows very well that medicines, laxa- 
tive or otherwise, can never supply the place of 
obeyed physical and mental law. 

It is well known, too, to Dr. Warren, that some of 
the worst cases of constipation that ever occur, arises 
from diseased cerebral function ; and in such cases ] 
necd not add, that it would be absurd to hope to 
cure it by simply altering the diet. The cause must 
be removed. Any one at all conversant with remed- 
ial effects of cold water, will understand how beauti- 
fully efficient that element is in removing the ner- 
vous irritation always existing in such cases, the 
over-mental action being first stopped. - 

I would, while on this topic, respectfully ask Dr. 
Warren’s attention, and those others who feel inte- 
rested to this fact, that the worst forms of constipation 
ever known have been readily cured, though of 
years’ standing, by the simple use of water and pro- 
per diet, where the patients had lived almost exclu- 
sively on unbolted wheat, meal, &c. And I never 
knew of a case, out of many hundreds, that would 
not yield to this treatment, though they had baffled 
the combined effects of medicine and diet for years. 

No, Mr. Editor, I for one—presumptive as it may 
appear in me—cannot let this little work go broad cast 
as it will over the land, carrying with it the idea, 
that a man can make atonement fdr violated physical 
and mental law, by taking physic, or eating bran, 
without taking the liberty of adding my humble 
protest against it. 

The little book referred to is beautiful, barring the 
physic, as far as it goes; but I say again, aye, 
‘* iterum, iterumque,” that no food, however coarse, 
or any kind of drugs, can ever cure or prevent con- 
stipation of the bowels, while the patient is living in 
false conditions, otherwise unless by creating a worse 
state of things; and the people begin to find this 
out, as the thronged state of our Water-Cure Estab- 
lishments bear witness. 

Over-eating is the great sin of this world; and 
the Grahamites themselves are frequently costive 
from this cause and neglect of bathing, &c. God will 
not be mocked—“‘ if a man sinneth, he shall surely 
die ;” and if he would live again, he must cease to 
do evil—not sin more violently. 


eee 


- MISCELLANY. 


GOSSIP FROM BOSTON—BY NOGGS, 


Wext, Brothers, the cause is still onward in the 
old Bay State, as well as every where else. I think 
I never knew it as prosperousas now. Old and 
young, wise and ignorant, black, white, and all 
the intermediate shades are being “born of the 
water,” and great is .the rejoicing in Franklin 
street. 

It is almost distressing, and would be quite, to 
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hear the questions some of them ask, were it not || 

so laughable. 
The Allopaths tells them it will not do for them 
to use cold water, that it will “* make them take 
cold,” “ drive the blood into th lungs,” cause he- 

morrhage, d&c., “ exhaust their strength,” “ make 
And the poor creatures 

| 

} 
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them insane,” &c. &c. 
being brought up to believe in the infulibility of 
doctors, ask these several questioas of the Hydro- 
path, with anxious fear and trembling. 

Brothers Farrar and Lorenszare are doing finely, 
I am glad to hear, and it ought to be, for they have 
everything to do with. In fact all the institutions 
worthy of the name are doing well. 

A new discovery has been made here by a philo- 
sopher of the old school, namely, that evening air 
is better that morning, and that late suppers of beef- 
steak are conducive to health! He will probably 
take out a patent soon. 

Céld water nurses are in great demand here. If 
you know of any first rate women, who are anxious 
to serve the cause in this way, send them on—they 
can soon learn if they don’t already understand. 
One woman complained to me to-day, that she 
‘could not find any who, in bathing her, did not 
adulterate the water with rum !” 

Dr. K. was much pleased with his short visit to 
New York the other day, and regrets ex-eedingly | 
that he could not have been present at the Conven- | 
tion. 

Your new “head” takes well, though some | 
think “those ere shoulders ought to have been | 
covered up! They’re afeered she'll catch cold!” 

So ** Old Zack” is dead? Poor man, he could’nt | 
well help it. A man can’t stand everything if he is 
a President ! 

It’s bad enough to be a General and be shot at, 
live in marsh miasma countries and be deprived of all | 
the comforts of life and exposed to all its dangers,— 
but to be a President, taking everything into con- | 
sideration, is awful! especially to be a pet one of the 
people. It is with such as it was with Parson Rob- 
bins, of Plymouth, ‘“‘ long, long ago,” when minis- | 
ters meant something ! His parishoners almost killed | 
him—with kindness, too, he took tea with one old | 
woman, who kept ladling in the molasses into his | 
cup, “* Oh!” says he, “I don’t like it too sweet.” | 
**Q, la!” the old lady cried, ‘* it can’t be too sweet | 
for a minister,” and so it was with Taylor, and so it 
was with Harrison, with Gov. Fairfield, &c. &. 
Nothing is too good for them to eat and nothing too 
strong for them to take. I was just as sure Taylor 
would die when I first heard of his sickness as 1am | 
now. ‘Death likes a shining mark, and so do the || 
doctors,” and the bigger the man the bigger the | 
dose, ‘can’t be too big for a President!” In Tay- } 
lor’s case, “ the medicine had the most happy effect !”” | 
with the slight exception of killing him ! 

Poor old hero, he had fought for his life “‘ full many | 
a time and oft,” and had always come off conqueror, 
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|| euring diseases besides “drugs 
| dyestuffs.” 
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but now alas, he had to deal, not with uneducated 
Mexicans, or ignorant Indians, but with *‘ scientific” 
poisoners, who were armed to the teeth with imple- 


| ments of destruction ten times more certain and fatal 


than ever was rifle, sword, or tomahawk ! 

The sword has slain its thousands, but opium can 
boast its tens of thousands killed, and hundreds of 
thousands ‘‘ mortally wounded !”? 

** It was the decree of the Almighty,” that Taylor 
should die. If so, it must be a lesson for infidels, 
for he took the very wisest course to carry out his 
decrees !’’ and showed that he ‘* knew the end from 
the begitning !” 


‘Tue “young uns” of the Old School are in a 
‘terrible pucker,” because the people make a fuss 
about the **seeundem artem”™ murder. They seem 
to think that folks ought not to begin, at this late 
day, to talk hard about such “ accidents,” as they 
have hitherto passed unnoticed. 

But some how or other they will talk this time as 
the case was so horrid. The blood of poor Hall 
**still cries from the ground.” And, if | mistake 
not, this ease of poisoning will do more to abolish 
the horrid system of dragging than anything that 
has occurred this five years—always excepting the 
successful practice of Hydropathy. 

The cause still goes bravely on, and every day 
brings the glad tidings of many honest men’s re- 
demption from the bondage of medical error. In 
short, Allopathy is on its last legs, and will soon 
have to go on crutches. 

Some of the most eminent of the Faculty in Bos- 
ton have made the wonderful discovery that un- 


} * bolted wheat and cracked wheat,” are better than 


drugs, “for the prevention and cure of constipation,” 


| and the people now have good reason to hope that 
| some of them, by-and-by, will find out that there is 


something else in the world for preventing and 
gs, medicines, and 
The health of our city is very good for the sea- 
son, and consequently the doctors “are down in 
the mouth!” 
The Water-Cures in this state are all full, as far 
as I can learn. 
‘The idea of going to cheap establishments, sim- 
ply because they.are such, is getting rather obso- 
lete in these parts, though unfortunately those who 


, need Hydropathy most have the least cash, the 
!| Allopaths and draggists having robbed them otf 


their money as well as their health. But all such 
had better stay at home, for Hydropathy is, gener- 
ally speaking, the dearest thing in the world. May 
we not hope a time will come when Hydropuathic 
hospitals, free to all, will be established in all our 
cities, and that ere long ? 

Your Journal has a wide circulation, and must 
come before some fifty, or perhaps, a hundred 
thousand readers. Surely, among so meny, some 
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may be found benevolent enough and rich withal 
to-start this thing by a donation of ten, twenty, or 
a hundred thousand dollars. 

Let the thing be but once well started, and there 
will be no trouble. I for one cannot imagine a plea- 
sure so pure and so great as that which would arise 
from the consciousness of having thus benefitted 
the ‘* Lord’s poor.” 


“I'VE DONE SMOKING.” 

Our friend delivered himself thus honestly and in 
earnest—‘‘ I’ve done smoking.” As he emptied his 
mouth of the last cigar, our mouth became full—full 
of blessings. 

Blessed is the man himself. He is more wise, more 
eleanly, more savory and more reasonable than when 
he went smoking and puffing about like a locomotive. 

Blessed is the man’s wife. She is the happier 
woman for the four reasons mentioned in the last 
sentence, and for many more. She had hoped against 
hope for the last puff ; but it has been made at last. 
We seem to see her face brighten—her step is more 
elastio—her voice is sweeter—her welcome to her 
husband as he reaches home is more cordial, She 
has our hearty congratulations. 

Blessed is the man’s house. An unsavory spirit has 
gone out of it. More easily can it be kept neat and 
tidy. Old repellencies will repulse no more. 

Blessed is the man’s apparel. A certain fragrance 
bas left it ; but not to the sorrow of those oft in prox 
mity with him. His wardrobe is minus a real an- 
noyance, and plus the benediction of many a friend: 

And blessed is the man’s health. In the smoke 
and fire he so long kept up beneath his nostrils, he 
fed an insidious enemy. And his whole nervous and 
digestive system unites in the benediction we now in- 
dite. 

And blessed is the man’s pocket. A leak is stopped. 
As much as before will flow in, and less flow out. 
We seem to hear a voice from that quarter—‘* there 
will be better days in the department of our master’s 
dominions. ”’ 

And blessed be the man’s resolution. May it tower 
aloft, like a granite pillar, above all the smoke and 
fire that may assail it. That last puff! Be it the 
last! And, though the smokers will not join, yet 
there will be enough to unite in a hearty Amen! 


A LOT OF BREAES. 
BY L. SOUTHWICK. 

Break up the haunts of vice and crime, 
Break rocks with Dopont’s Powder ; 

Break up house-keeping, if you don’t 
Know how to make a chowder. 

Break off bad habits, and break out 
Into a fit of laughter, 

But if you break the Temperance Piedge, 
You'll rue it ever after. 

Break not your promise or your pate, 
Affection’s ties ne’er sever ; 


Break not the Sabbath or your neck, 
In any case whatever, 

Break no glass-lamps or wholesome laws, 
Nor crockery or china ; 

Bot break all vessels which contain 
The stuff that gets men shiny. 

Break open letters, eggs and clams, 
And oysters fat and greasy ; 

Break off the squashes and your sins, 
And make your conscience easy. 

Break lobsters’ claws, and nuts to find 
The meat that’s in them hidden ; 

Bat never break the Temperance Pledge, 
For that’s a thing forbidden. 


Break not a link in friendship's chain, 
Break not your nose by falling, 

Break not the broomstick o’er the heads 
Of brats to stop their bawling. 

Break not a window-pane or sash, 
No shoe-strings or suspenders ; 

But break away from tippling-shops, 
And shan al! toddy-venders. 

Break up a piece of ground to plant, 
When all the ice and snow's off, 

Then put an old rum-bottle in 
Your field to keep the crows off. 


_New Yorks Mepicat Gazerre.—By David Mere- 
dith Reese, No. 3. 

We have not seen the first and second numbers 
of this medical journal, but, if we may judge by the 
number before us, its principal object is to show 


that Homeopathic physicians are all k 4 
fools.—New York Leciog Post. paves an 


In this same publication, we find the following — 
Genuine Cop-Liver Om.—The introduction, a 
few years since, of Cop-Liver Or, manofactured 
in a proper manner from the fresh Cod-Livers, hav- 
ing awakened the attention of our medical men to 
the subject, and created a demand for the article, 


‘(which at that time could not be obtained, as none 


of the pure oil had been prepared in this country,) 
we were induced to prepare some of it for our cus- 
tomers who wished to try it, and were the first to 
introduce the genuine article to the Medical Pro- 
fession of New York and its vicinity; and although 
at that time there were many objections to its use, 
owing to the dark nauseous oil having been used 
with unpleasant effects in some cases, and total fail- 
ure in others, it was faithfully tried in several cases 
with success so remarkable as almost to defy belief, 
thus giving rise to new trials, and establishing be- 
yond doubt or cavil its great value as a therapeutic 
agent. Since we first introduced it, it has been ex- 
tensively used by the Medical Profession, both in 
the city and country, and with decided success, in 
cases of Consumption, Chronic Rheumatism, &c., 
but, like all medicine much in demand, it is unfor- 
tunately adulterated and imitated to a great extent, 
and mach disappointment will invariably resul! 
when patients are so unfortunate as to have the 
spurious article palmed off to them for the genuine. 
e ourselves lately examined specimens of Oil, 
sent by different manufacturers to the New York 
ists, us specimens of the pure Cop-Liver 
On., and upon testing them in the usual manner, 
found that so far from ans pure, they did not con- 
tain one-fourth of Pure -Liver On 3 and a great 
deal of oil haa been made from the livers of other 
fish, and represented as pure Cod-Liver Oil. 
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Norice.—In future Our Oil will have our Signa- ; 
ture over the cork of each Bottle or Can, without | 
which none is Genuine. 

We do not see the necessity of this new Medical 
Gazette, as there are already several similar publi- 
éations, which serve the same purpose, namely, to 
advertise Cop-Liver Ow, and obtain practice for 
its proprietor. 

In his *“*Humbugs of New York,” Dr. David 
Meredith Reese, omitted to mention the fact, that 
he had been one of the principal players at this | 
game. We think his new Medical Gazette will 
soon go where at least some who have taken his pre- - 
scriptions have gone--“‘ under.” 


INSANITY FROM. THE USE OF CHLOROFORM DURING 
Parturition.—Dr. Webster related the following | 
case, communicated to him by a professional friend, 
in consequence of perusing the Lancet, a report of 


the three similar circumstances he had mentioned | 


at a previous meeting of the Society. Only one 
drachm of chloroform was used ; but the effect it 
produced was so sudden and violent, that the pa- 
tient, after inhaling, remained quite insensible, | 
which greatly alarmed the attendants. With the | 
insensibility there was likewise deadly paleness of | 
the countenance ; however, she slowly rallied, but 
had a painful and protracted labor. During several | 
days subsequently, the lady continued in a very 
nervous condition, although not then actually inco- 
herent, but she soon became so furiously maniacal | 
as to require coercion by a strait-jacket. After | 
being insane during muny months, the patient gra- 
dually recovered her reason, and ultimately got | 
convalescent. Considering it was only from ac- 
cumulated facts and extensive experience that 
sound practical knowledge respecting the employ- 
ment of chloroform in midwifery could be acquired. | 
Dr. Webster then said he had related the present, as | 
likewise the previous examples of insanity follow- | 
ing its use, in order to contribute data toward that 
important obfect; and he availed himself of the 


present opportunity to state, that he should esteem |! 


it a favor if other practitioners would communi- | 
cate to him any well-marked case of the same | 
kind, with particulars, which they may have met 
during their practice, as he (Dr. Webster) was very 
desirous of collecting additional evidence upon | 
this interesting subject, of course, on the express 
understanding that neither the patient’s name 
should be divulged, nor the correspondent in any 
manner compromised, all such communications 
being considered strictly confidential in regard to 
individuals.—London Lancet. 


Tae Warter-Cure in East Granviniz, Mass.— 
Two years ago this month, a single copy of the 
Water-Cure Journal found its way to this place. 
It came on an errand of mercy, and well has it 


REFORMS. 


performed its mission. That single copy has been 
like seed cast into good ground. Not that it has 
increased its circulation “ an hundred fold” among 
us, but because it has ameliorated human suffering, 
and led many, by its timely and judicious advice, 
to take that care of their health which is the only 
sure means of preserving it. But this is not all. 
The Journal has shown a more “ excellent way” of 
curing acute diseases than to administer poisons. 
All things were formed for some useful purpose, 
but it is not reasonable to suppose that deadly poi- 
sons were ever iniended to be administered to 
human beings to relieve distress. 


Last spring, the scarlet fever was quite prevalent 
here, and, as is usually the case, secured to itself a 
number of victims from among the young. It is 


|| gratifying, however, to know that all the patients 


that received the Water Treatment recovered. 
This fact has induced a goodly number of persons 
to examine the subject, and we may reasonably 
hope that many more will,ere long,become converts 
to this easy, pleasant and effectual mode of preserv- 
ing health and of curing disease —P. L. Buext. 


Thus speaks a man whose opinions the public 
regard with respect, and whose truthfulness will 
never be questioned where he is known. Mr. 
Buell has for many years been engaged as a public 
lecturer on education, and on moral and intellectual 
science. We are right glad that the Water-Cure 
has attracted his attention. He will prove an effi- 
cient co-worker in advancing the good cause. 


Goop News rrom tHe Mountains.—Having de- 
cided to exchange the confinement of the city for 
the freedom of the country during the summer 
months, I took a few sample numbers of your ex- 
cellent Journals, and started off; and here I am, 
*mid the delightful scenery, the pure, invigorating 
air of the Green Hills of Vermont, the Switzerland 
of America. And though a siranger among strangers, 
yet 1 found many warm friends who were deeply 
ifterested in the progress of Physiology, Water- 
Cure, and Dietetic reform. There is a strong 
“* Call” here for one of Nature’s Physicians—can 
you not recommend one to come this way ? 

I have sold my trunkfull of books, and send you 
a long list of subscribers, (for the Journal.) 
Through the medium of your Journal, I return my 
heartfelt thanks, for the kind attention which I have 
received from our reform friends at North Ben- 
nington. Yours, &c., 

E. L. Boyrte. 

Bennington, Vt., July 15th, 1850. 


Our friend Boyle is still in the country, traveling, 
and we will here just state, whoever may make his 
acquaintance, will be pleased with hiscompany. He 
is modest, intelligent, and a highly moral man, and 
a reformer of the right stamp. 
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From the Water-Cure Reporter. 
THE DXING CHILD'S LAMENT. 
BY “MARIAN.” 

“* Moruer,”’ said the feverish child, 
“ Give me to drink, 1 pray, 


Some water from the deep, cool spring, 
Round which I used to play. 


“¢ Mother, I burn with fire within, 
I surely shall grow wild; 

Give me watet to cool my tongue, 
If still you love your child !’’ 


** My child !'’ the frenzied mother cries, 
“O, ask not this of me ; 

Cold water is forbidden drink— 
It would be death to thee.”’ 


“¢ Mother, open the window then, 
And let me feel the air ; 

This room’s so close, I cannot breathe,— 
O mother, hear my prayer!"’ 


‘6 My child, demand ought else beside 
That love or wealth can give ; 

They say I must shut out the air, 
As I wish my child to live.” 


** Mother, in that bright "heaven above, 
‘Where good young children go, 
Do they drink of pure cold water there,— 
Say, mother, do you know? 


** And would they let me bathe my brow, 
And wet my parched tongue ? 

If I wished to go there, mother, 
Would it be very wrong 2? 


“« Mother, I think I’m dying now, 
My breath comes short and fast ; 

*T will be a sweet release, mother, 
To part with pain at last. 

** Mother, place your soft, coo! hand 
Upon my aching brow ; 

Give me one last, long kiss, mother, 
For I ai going now. 

** Mother, I go, in that bright Heaven 
Forevermore to dwell, 

Where crystal flood and cooling breeze 
Are free to all,—Farewell!'’ 


THe Warer-Curs Jovena 1n Onto.—Our friend 
H. F., of Stark county, testifies as follows: 

*‘ Each succeeding number of the Water-Cure 
Journal, seems to be an improvement on all the 
preceeding ones. I could not afford to dispens> with 
it, though it were to cost ten times what you fur- 
nish it for. During the past year I have seen more 
good results from the influence it exerts in pointing 
people to a simple and natural method of curing 
and preventing disease, that can be estimated by 
dollats and cents. The only objection that can be 
urged against it is, that it don’t contain matter 
enough—one reads it through too soon; and when 
he turns over the fast leuf, his only regret is that it 
is not the frst. « « « The nature of the truth its 


disseminates among the people is such, that there 
is no danger that they will become acquainted with 
too many of them, though there is danger that they 
may suffer from having a knowledge of too few of 
them, Then rain down the showers in double or 
even triple the quantities.” 

Prescriptions mm Latin.—A correspondent, al- 
luding to the late case of a fatal mistake at an apo- 
thecary’s store in this city, expresses a wish that a 
law might be passed prohibiting physicians to write 
prescriptions in Latin. We think it would be 
wiser to pass a law that apothecaries should not be 
permitted to put up medicines, who had not been 
thoroughly educated and duly qualified. But there 
are many who think with our correspondent. The 
New York Star says :— 

The doctor writes “* Saccharum Saturni VI Gr.” 
Six grains of sugar of lead. “ Sal Glauberi,” 
Glauber Salts. ‘ Cochleari amplum,” a large 
spoonful. “* Daurentu Pilule,” let the pills be gilt. 
“* Fiat venesectio,” to be bled. Give the medicine 
“* gelatina gaavis,” in jelly. * Harwm’ pilu'arum 
sumenter tres,” let three of these pills be taken. 
‘* Hora decubitas,” on going to bed. ** Olewm oliva 
optinum,”’ II oz. of the best olive oil. What a 
pompous display of classical lore ; where would be 
the injury in saying as much in good substantial 
English? The law should compel physicians to 
write their prescriptions in the language of the 
country ; there should be no mystery on the sub- 
ject; every man should know what he is swallow- 
ing, and should not be murdered by ignorance or 
chance in taking the wrong medicine. 


‘none on THE Water-Core.—We are glad 
h 


to learn, that many of our leading Water-Cure 
physicians, in several of the Eastern and West- 
ern States, are now preparing lectures, with a 
view of delivering the’ same during the coming 
winter; except through the Water-Cure Journal, 
there is no better way of disseminating a 


| knowledge of the principles of Hydropathy, 


than by public lectures. We are not aware 
that this course has been adopted anywhere else 
except in the United States, and this may be one 
reason why it has spread with so much greater ra- 
pidity in this than in any other country. We have 
already left old Germany in the shade, so far as the 
aumber of converts to the Water-Cure is con- 
cerned, or we may, in truth, include all Europe. 
We already have a greater number of books on the 
subject, than can be found in all the world beside. 
Are not these things truly encouraging? Let us 
work on then inthe good cause, until every inhabi- 
tant shall understand and apply these health prin- 
ciples to Lire, Hearn, anp Hapringss. 

Every practitioner should become a public 
teacher, and thereby a benefactor. 
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Hypropatay vs. ALLopatny.—Mr. M—, of 


C——, having received a severe eprain in the knee, 
some four months previous to his coming to Grae- 
fenburg, Pa., during which time he had been 
treated by two of the most celebrated Allopathic 
physicians of his town; and through leeching, 
blistering, poulticing and rubbing with diliveent 
ointments and liniments, he had almost lost the 
use of his limb, so much so that it was with the 
utmost difficalty he could walk even with the as- 
sistance of a staff, and the sprain getting no better, 
but rather worse, he came to our establishment 
on the 5th of July, and in four days, under the Hy- 
dropathic treatment, he could walk without assist- 
ance ; and on the 15th of July, just ten days after, 
he went home, sound and well. So much for wet 
bandages, and the proper application of water. 


Tea, Corree, anD Tosacco.—Nine millions, 


sixty thousand, four hundred and forty-three dol- | 
lars, was paid for coffee by the United States in the | 


year 1849, and upwards of four millions for tea. 
$1,720,306 was paid for tobacco imported from 
foreign countries. Thus we have paid in one year 
for noxious drugs, sometimes called luxuries, the 
sum of $14,852,588, for that which has damaged 


our bodies, shortened our lives, and made many | 


miserable indeed. Better save this money and 
build a railroad to the Pacific. 

é clad 

New Water-Core Estasisuments.—B. W. F. 
writes us from Rockton that Dr. A. Christie has 
opened a large and commodious establishment, at 
Manheim, Herkimer county, N. Y. 


The following have also been announced since || 


our last :— 
In Dayton, Onto, sy Dr. H. T. SEetye. 
In Hupson, Inp., py Dr. R. M. Earwe. 


Worps or ENCoURAGEMENT.—“ You can hardly 


imagine how | glory in the Journal. Its freedom | 
from cant, its fearlessness, its faith incommon men, |, 


its determination to abide in the interests of the 
masses, its decision not to be made the tool or or- 
gan of cliques, schools, or sectional philosophers, 
make me grapple to it with hooks of steel. I hope 
your list, under the present volume, may increase 
over the last.” 


Thus writes a man who has for years been en- 
gaged in Civil, Moral, and Physical Reforms. Is 
not - encouraging ? 

Tra anv Corrse.—Mrs. Nancy Ellis, of Foxboro’, 
Mass., a lady of sixty-four years, in a letter giving 
her theethéhie in Hydropathy, says:—In 1848, 
through the influence of the Water-Cure Journal, 
she discontinued the use of tea and coffee, and 
adopted the Hydropathie regimen, which, she 
thinks, has contributed to the complete restoration 


of her health, and recommends others to follow her 
example, 
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It is not common for people of her age thus to 


First AnxvaL Commencement of the Female 
Medical College of Pennsylvania, for the session of 
1850-51. Situated in Philadelphia. J. F. H. McClas- 
key, Dean of the Faculty. 

The object of this Institution is to instruct re- 
spectable and intelligent females, in the various 
branches of medical science; whose rights and 
privileges, upon receiving the degree of doctorate 
in this Institution, will not be inferior to those of 
the graduates of any other Medical Institution in 
this country, or in Europe. Having been chartered 
by the Legislature of Pennsylvania, during its ses- 
sion of 1849-50, an appeal is now made to an intel- 
hgent public, for that support and encouragement 
so necessary in the commencement of a laudable 
yet arduous enterprize. 


change their habits; yet, when they do, they de- 
serve the greatest credit. 

| 

| 

| 

| 


| 


An Improvement.—Agreeable to a suggestion 
made in the Water-Cure Journal, we find “ among 
| the proceedings of the Medical Society (regfffir) 
| in Tennessee, was a resolution to abolish the use of 
| Latin in writing prescriptions.” 
We hope the next thing they will do will be to 
| abolish Allopathic prescriptions altogether, and 
| adopt the more rational and natural mode of cure, 
| Hypropatuy. It must come to this after we “ wait 
| a little longer.” 

Toracco.—The Alleghany Methodist Conference 
lately resolved, “ that no minister shall be admitted 
| to this Conference who uses tobacco in any of 
| its forms, except as a medicine, and in that case sat- 
| isfactory evidence to-be given.” The German phys- 
| jologists affirm, that of twenty deaths of men be- 
|, tween eighteen and twenty years of age in Germany, 
|| ten originate in the waste of the constitution by 
smoking tobacco. 


Dysreprsta AnD Liver Compraint.—C. C. Young 
| writes us from Liberty, Ohio, that he has been 
' treated successfully on the Hydropathic system, 
' and completely cused of a long seated dyspepsia 
| and liver complaint. 

Bmiovs Fever.—Dr. R.F. Clover, of Sandyville, 
Ohio, reports several cases of bilious fever in this 
| place, all of which have been treated and cured by 
| water alone. 

‘Tosacco—a Protest.—The Mayor of Lowell, 
in a recent address to the high school, took occa- 
sion to charge the scholars by all means to avoid 
the use of tobacco, in any form. A very proper in- 
junction, indeed, and of great importance in these 
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days, when smoking has come to such a universal 
habit that every boy is in danger of falling into it. 
Smoking is doubly valg:r. when ;-ractised the 
streets. In the city of New-York you cannot walk 
the streets without encountering, at almost every 
step, @ living nuisance, in the shape of a man or a 
boy puffing a cigar. Boys ten years oldjmay be 


seen strutting in all the pride of accomplished 


smokers.— Mass. Cataract. 


GRAEFENBURG Water-CuRE.— This establish- 
ment is situated in Adams county, Penn., at the 
base of the South Mountain, ten miles and a half 
east of Chambersburg, and fourteen miles west of 
Gettysburg, with - ages running from both places, 
and has -r+., i successful operation ie) «two 


years: It is under the management of Dr. Samvet 
Mati. 


NOTICES. 


Tae Size anv Price or THe Water Cure JovrnaL.— 
The decision of our friends and subscribers, thus far, with 
very few exceptions, is in favor of our present terms, 
Name y, single subscriptions $1,00 a year, or in clubs of 
twenty and upwards, 50 cents a year. It will be observed 
that the Journal now contains siz times more matter than 
formerly ; yet the terms are the same: Whea our subscription 
list was small, we could not afford to furnish se large an 
amount of matter, as now, for this priee, yet as our subscribers 
nereased, we were obliged and enabled to enlarge our borders, 
and now we present our readers with an extra number of 
pages of the choicest matter, and the whole number, each 
month, will be found as“ piump as a partridge.” 

Susscrisers will therefore understand that our terms wil 
remain the same as now, instead of being increased, Uuder 
this “‘ condition of things,” we shall look to our friends for 
renewed exertions in extending the circulation of the Journai 
Ciuss should be formed, where a single copy is now taken, 
We know a good number of choice spirits, and co-workers, 
who will respond to this hint, in the shape of Lona Lists or 
New Svnsceisers. Let us have a Hydropathic Reapine 
Circie in every neighborhood, we can then wash all the 
Cop Liver (wave) O11 ont of the market, and substitute 
therefor “ Purr Water, with instraction for its proper ap- 
plication in ALL CASES, AND IN ALL DISEASES. 


Tue Phrenological and the Wrater-Cure Journals are 
before us, both containing an unusual amount of interesting 
matter.— We wonder they donot meet with a larger circulation 
in this State. No works are doing so much to enlighten man 
relative to himself, and the best menns of preserving his 
healih, as these—Fowlers and Wells, New York, publishers, 

ice one Dollar a year each.—Portiand, Maine, Religious 

Instructor. 

Why ! man alive, you surprise us; we will venture a year's 
subscription for rive HUNDRED copies, of either of these 
journals, that we have a larger circulation In YOUR OWN 
Strate, than any other periodical printed ovT of your State. 

We should be ungrateful, indeed, did we not acknowleige 
our obligations, when we find so many excellent friends ready 
and willing to ‘‘ put their shoulders to the wheel,”’ and carry 
forward triumphantly the causes we advocate; nor do these 
remarks apply to the friends in the State of Maine only 


There is a unanimous voice throughont the land, amongst at, 
who are acquainted with these works. Many thanks to the 
Rev. Witttam Snaw, of the Religious Instructor, for fr. 
quent expressions of approbation, and substantial aid an) 
co-operation, in these and other good causes, 


A Move. Letrer.—Seldom have we received a mom 
perfect and satisfactory letter in every respect, than the one 
from which we copy the following. 


Watervoo, Potasxt Co., Ky. ; 
July 24th, 1850, | 
Messrs. Fowiers anp Wetts, 
New York City. 


Gentlemen.—Inclosed you have my check for $50, which 
entitles me to One Hunprep copies of the Water-Cure Jour. 
nal,and Four Premicms. Please send the Journals to my 
address by mail, and the Premiams by express. 

Hoping to hear from you, by retura of mail, 
I remain truly your friend and co-worker, 
James W. Scorrt, 

Srrawserrizs.—The New England Farmer, pronounces 
Newland’s Alpine Strawberry, “ a hambag,”’ and notices a: 
length, many varieties, which he regards greatly supericr 
Amongst others, he names the following, “ Early Virginia 
Large Early Scarlet, Boston Pine, Willey, Jenney's Seed lin: 
and Hovey's Seedling.”” These, Mr. Cole considers quite s:- 
perior to other varieties, 


Tue Science or Swimmina. Sinee the publication of 
this illustrated guide, thousands have learned to swim, 
and many have become sufficiently expert to perform various 
remarkable feats. 

Mr. Groner Wits, of Buffalo, writes us that his two 
sons, one nine years of age, and the other eleven, have both 
jearned to swim, through the instraction given in this litt 
work, published at she Journal Office, price only 12 1-2 cents 
and may be sent by mail. All should learn to swim, and 
especially those who travel by river, lake, or sea. 


Tue Lapizs.—Onr most efficient co-workers in the Water 
Cure reform, are to be found amongst our Women. Mn. 
A. B., of Cummington, Mass.; Miss E.,of N. Ad ms; Mn 
A. of Worcester; Mrs. O. F., of Dexter, Me.; and a hos 
of others all over the land. Go on, good women, your r- 
ward is certain. 


ln New Bostoy. Inttixo1s, the Water-Care has taken hoi 
of the affections of the people in good earnest, through the in 
fluence of our friend Drury; we have received several livs 
of subscribers, which will put to rout all the drag doctors w!o 
may presume to stand in their way. 


Tue Water-Cure Jovrnat, as regular in its visits 1 
daylight, and we were going to say, almost as useful, (er 
tainly every intelligent and judicious reader of it will be 
ready to confess his obligations to its wholesome suggestionus.— 
The Family Journal. 


“Two Weexs Later rrom Steragxtown.”’—Oor ex 
cellent correspondent, Wittiam CLarxk, (you all know who 
he is) bas sent us two hundred and seventy-one subscribe 
since last August 18th, 1849. He has vo doubt but what he 
will reach five hundred before the end of the year. 
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Wantep, an Acent for the Water-Cure Journal,in New ,) M.E M.,Ceresco, Wis.—There is no doubt but what a 

Bedford, Mass. Mr. D. H., writes us, that an intelligent can- || large quantity of our publications might be sold in your place 

vasser, can obtain a very large number of subscribers in New We. hope to hear from you again. 

See | Mrs. R. H. B—Yours, with $5, and the names of sub- 
G. H. F. snggests that we establish an agency for our pub- Say Sas ely wedieed, cad! EES Se ee 

coal y P We presume all will be right. 
lications in New Haven, Connecticut, and names E. Downs ° 
as a soitable person. We shall be glad to hear from Mr. 


Cc. P.C., Mounr Streriino, Ky.—Thank you for your 
Downs, 


“‘experience.”’ It confirms ten thousand other similar state- 
ments. You are evidently on the right track, #0 ‘* Go a-head,”’ 


Tar Warer-Crre Jovrnat looks remarkably well, and 
is most remarkably well edited.— Peoples’ Journal, Reading, | 


ae | VARIETIES. 


Isaac SueRMan, wesend Journals, with premium, as you Osweeao.—A correspondent of the Boston Evening Trans- 
requested. Accept our thanks for your good efforts in intro- | cript says: 


ducing the Journal amongst your friends. “ This place, you know, is on the margin of Lake Ontario. 


| Fort Ontario is here, and, while I write, its deep toned can- 
NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. '| non are uttering pwans to the memory of the late President. 
: : a ; '| In Oswego, as well as everywhere in this section, there is a 
W.H C.—We _ give you no specific directions in re- feeling of profound sorrow at the death of Gen. Taylor.”’ 
gard to the application of the Water-Cure to the treatment of 


: It will be remembered that General Taylor visited this city 
your horses. There is no doubt, however, but what many of | ;, September, 1849 


the diseases which afflict horses are quite similar to those com- | ; ‘ 
monto man. Hence we should say—‘* Apply the same re- ", Orange aempbets abet 2500 een a me tone 
medy, in the same way.’? We hope out farmers will try the and churches are numerous, No one visiting Niagara Falls, 
Water-Cure upon their animals before resorting toother reme- || ° Montreal and Quebec, should fail of taking Oswego on 
dies, We have heard of several Water-Care cases, which their way going or returning. It is one of the most pleasant 
bave resulted favorably, when applied to animals. See pages '| and peculiar cities on this continent, and is destined to be 
100 and 140, Water-Cure Jonrnal for 1849, || second only to New York. I shall spend a few days here, en- 
pea || joying the beautiful rides in the vicinity, and the lake scenery. 
Baratxa Hovers.—J. H. H. wants to know how to con- |} Ontario is a sublime inland sea, and floats numerous Gane 
stroct a family bathing house. There is no particular plan | steamers, in which passengers are conveyed.to and from this 
published to which we can refer. Bot any plan is good | port. It affords capital bathing, being shallow at the margin, 
enough, if it has the requisites of convenience, and plenty of with a smooth rocky bottom. I have had e magnificént swim 
pore water. If the fountain is high enough, it is easy to con- || in it. Many ladies and gentlemen repair hither for the same 
struct a reservoir overhead, for showers and douches. For a lexery. ‘Toes end guedens oe oe bones. : 
family plunge, the common bath-tub, or a square-box, three ‘The mainstay is the flooring business. The Oswego river 
or four feet square, does very well ; or larger, if one ie the || ™™* from the heights in the rear directly through the city, and 
room and the fancy for it. || empties into Lake Ontario. On both sides of this very ser- 
pe viceable stream, and jutting over it conveniently for lading 
Saveratvs.—A. F. wants to know our opinion of salera- | and discharging vessels, are 17 or 18 immense flour mills, 
tasas an article of cookery. It is bad—very bad. Canker in | which can grind and pat up for the market, in the aggregate 
the mouth, ulcerated bowels, weak stomachs, and bad blood — a “ warene ? 
are its ordinary effects, The best raising materials for those lisa coriosity to see what a smal! matter any one of these 
who will use acids and alkalies of any kind are, super-carbo- makes of loading or unlading a large cargo of wheat or corn, 
nets of este end seer alk . by means of a machine called an elevator. It would elevate 
. a Bostonian’s ideas of Western despatch to see it. With it, 
7 ca a Sh two men can transfer, in a single day, 2500 bushels of corn or 
en Po onlay tay gy er gece ti yy | wheat from the hold of a vessel on the deck to the bin in the 
verbatim, in her pablication, we mest decline it. We seventh story of the warehouse. How long would it take to 
thall be glad to receive articles prepared exclusively forthe || °°, if <a me eanael Is seek healthy loca 
Water-Cure Journal, except in extraordinary cases, when ee ee " 
they may appear simekancously tions, send them hither by all means. No spot could be more 
‘ salubrions in itself, and it occupies a central position between 
H. K. Kuwpace.—Your dyspepsia would be overcome New York City, Saratoga, Niagara Falls and Quebec. Board 
faster if you should discontinee fich. Wheet meal biscuits is much more reasonable here than in Boston. I regret that 
and good apples are among the best dietetic articles ; althoogh I shall be compelled to leave #0 s008. It is hallowed by ia- 
you may indalge in every reasouable variety of le ell a || namerable memories and traditions of the Aborigines, varying, 
getables. Use an ablution, on rising, and one or two sitz baths | pean — scr asieaannnmeaiaaliatasa eat Bier 
daily. chusetts. 
intimns By asmall outlay in fitting ep more commodions hotels, 
A. L. A. writes us from Petersburgh, Va., saying, “ If Oswego may become one of the principal places of resort in 
some Water-Cure physician would locate in this place, | would the United States, When the Hudson River railroad is com- 
be glad.”” There is nodoabt but what this woald be a good pleted, we shall be less than ten hours in going from New 
field for operation, Who will occupy it? York city to Oswego. 
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Jenny Linp’s Vorce.—It is difficult to describe that 
pecoliar quality of tone, which renders Jenny Lind’s voice 
unlike that of any other singer. Many female artists mby 
boast of a stronger voice—stronger in the sense of its capa- 
bility of prodacing louder sounds. But, as far as strength 
denotes the power of sustaining great exertion, without ex- 
hausting brillianey of tone, Jenny Lind’s voice is naturally 
as strong as the most exacting critic of the modern Italian 
schoo! could desire. It is certainly incapable of delineating 
excessive rage or violent passion ; and if such be the highest 
achievement of the singer's art, Jenny Lind must yield the 
palm to Grisi, Catalani, and many of her predecessors. But 
in the expression of hope, joy, or grief, no tones of human 
voice or instrament can compare with those of Jenny Lind. 
They penetrate the inmost recesses of the heart ,and touch, in- 
sensibly, that mysterious chord in our nature, the vibration of 
which causes the gushing tear to flow involuntarily. There 
is an inexpressible tenderness in her voice ; it is so sympathetic 
with the genuine feeling of a loving and affectionate nature, 
and it harmonizes so well with her appearance, that the en- 
raptured listener, unknowingly, connects the voice of the 
public artist with the character of the private individual, and, 
touched by the one, is taught, insensibly, to love the other. 
Thus it is that, in passages expressive of prayerful entreaty or 
profound emotion, Jenny Lind is supreme. No one can 80 
exquisitely portray the delicate shades of sentiment, or the 
ever varying emotions of love. And yet it must not be sup- 
posed that that soft voice is unfitted for melodies of-a more 
joyous character. The crisp silvery quality of her upper 
notes, and her unrivalled power of modulating them, and 
sustaining and attenuating a note until it dies away in the 
lowest possible whisper, enable her to produce some of her 
most startling eflects. . It is this perfect command over the 
resources Of her voice, and the spontaneity with which it 
responds to every caprice of the seemingly inspired singer, 
which are sure to elicit the first expressions of the listener's 
surprise. With all this extraordinary power of art, however, 
it most never be forgotten that the intellect is paramount, and 
that, sweet and beantiful as is the voice with which God has 
gifted her, it is to the poetry of her mind, and her fine percep- 
tion of musical expression, that Jenny Lind is indebted for 
her renown.— Exchange paper. 


This angelic singer is now on her way to our shores, to 
ejoice the hearts of thousands who will flock to bear her. 


Free ScHoots In THE State or New Yorx.—Nobly 
have the secular presses, and all liberal minded, generous- 
hearted men of this State come up to the great work of 
‘* EDUCATION FOR ALL.”’ Every man, who has the interest 
of ‘‘the people’’ at heart, will *‘ go in"’ for Free Scuoots. 
We hear, occasionally, of an ignoramos, or a selfish numb- 
skull, who is opposed to this great reformatory movemtnt. 
Such fellows, who have bat one leasing trait of character, 
and that, love of money, are unfit to live in a civilized com- 
munity, and ought, at once, to make tracks for some bar- 
barons country. Do not these stupid ** John Donkeys” know, 
that, just in proportion to the intelligence of the people, will 
the value of their property be increased, crime diminished, 
and the general prosperity of all augmented ? 

It has been said that those with but few, or no children, 
with large estates, will, under the present law, be compelled 
to help to educate the children of poor, and, perhaps, dranken 
parents. 

Well, suppose they do. Are they not able? and may they 
not as well use their money for the education of these poor 
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children, and thus fit them to become useful citizens, as to 
pay out the same, or, probably, a much greater amount, for 
their support in prisons and poor houses? Give our children 
‘an education, which, under our republican institntions, every 
child is entitled to, especially while we, as a nation, an 
blessed with all the ordinary comforts of life, and you will 
give them the power of ‘ seLr-ReLiance,”’ which will 
secure, in nine cases out of ten, good citizenship from all our 
offspring. Shall, then, this boon, which would be to them, 
and our nation, so beneficial, be denied them? We hope 
not. All this croaking, about the infidel tendency of Free 
School education, is totally unworthy a moments’ considera- 
tion. Nor is this the cause of their pretended disapproval, 
yet it is urged, on account of its supposed ‘scare crow" 
qualities. Away with such excuses. None but those who 
are ignorant or penurious would make use of such an arga- 
ment, or be thus frightened from a good purpose. It is un 
easy matter to cry wolf, wolf, but not so easy to prove their 
proximity. 

Give us Free Scnoors, and a happy, intelligent, and 
prosperous people will be the result. Let the pass word be, 
Free Schools, and EpUCATION FOR ALL! 


Tue New Yor Inperexvent; a New Scnoot Presby- 
terian newspaper, on the old echool New Eno anv Pvrti- 
Tan.—It was alleged by the Poritan ‘‘that Rev. H. W. 
Beecher, in a recent sermon, had taken ground against the 
doctrine of Election, as understood by him to be taugnt by 
the Westminster divines, and‘ by some udtra champions in 
our own Jand.’’’ 

‘*We pass, then, to consider the alleged error of Mr, 
Beecher; whom, with an easy valor, in his present Evropean 
absence, the Puritan and its correspondent have selected for 
their attack.’’ 

The Independent then goes on to examine the charges, and 
winds up as follows :—“ It is a very significant and noticeable 
fact in this matter that even this evidence of what it has 
called our unsoundness of faith—paltry, patched, miserable a® 
it is, gotten at second hand, and insignificant at that—was 
not before the editors of the Puritan, when they made their 
sweeping and indecent invendos. It is a mere fetch, to cover 
a retreat which they know to be ignominious, It is a clutch 
at anything, to justify their slander, We have no hesitation, 
therefore, in branding their original statement as intentionally 
false and mischievous; the dictate of a covetous malice, 
which, in this instance, has overreached itself. And we are 
only sorry that the orthodox name has to bear the reproach of 
so mean a wickedness,’’ i 

This ig almost as sharp as some of our allopathic “brethren” 
become, when we take occasion, mildly, to correct their 
faults, We think the spirit and energy of the Independent in- 
dicates HEALTH and vigor, while the whining old Puritan 
acknowledges its weakness; but they should not quarrel, 


Syracuse in Danorr.—A new book has jast been put 
forth by a citizen of Syracuse, of which the title page, 
to say the least, is somewhat novel and startling. It is 
this ;— 


Tut Doomep City oF THe VaLuey, or reasons for believ- 
ing that the city of Syracuse will eventually sink, as did 
Sodom and Gomorrah, on account of the quantity of saline 
water taken from its base for the use of the salt manafac- 


The writer is said to be a salt manufacturer, who has paid 
Considerable attention to the philosophy of salt licks, and who 
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as the results of his studies, announces that the city of Syra- 
cuse is placed immediately above a vast salt deposit, which is 
constantly dissolving by the action of water, so that, at some 
time or other, it mast sink below the earth, In that case, 
we may add, that the inhabitants, unless they make their 
escape in time, will get well pickled. How the author learned 
that Sodom and Gomorrah sank into a salt pit, we cannot 
say, as we have not read his book.—N. Y. Evening Post. 
Boston apovur To se Spirairvatty Raprep.—One 
E. G Cutter, who has had some experimental! connection 
with “ biology *’ and its kindred spiritualities, recently visited 
New York for the purpose of investigating the engagements, 
predilections, and possibilities of the ‘‘ mysterious knockings,”’ 
which have been, for some time past, assaulting the gold of 
Gotham. While there, in communication with some departe:l 
friends, he gained a promise that their ghostly company would 
make an excursion to this city. Since his return, those de- 
funct worthies have twice manifested their presence at his 
house, and they are only waiting for him to secure convenient 
rooms hefore favoring the gullible ones of Boston with al! the 
information upon love, matrimony, &c., &c., which they are 
willing to pay for, at the moderate sum of one dollar an in- 
terview Query—Why cannot these spirits be paid ** in their 


an old ‘‘continental’’ shinplaster, which, we take it, are 
the ghosts of departed dollars 1— Boston Correspondent of 
the N. Y. Independent. 
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The editor of this falsely-so-called Freeman's Journal is 
sick, and has been unwell for a long time past. Is it at all 
strange, then, that he should curse, swear, and scold ? The poor 
fellow has been blowing away against ‘* Free Schools '* for 
months, until those, who were once his friends, have become 
disgusted with him. We do hope somebody will persuade 
him to ‘* stop drinking,’’ chewing, or smoking, and go straight- 


_ way to a Water Cure Establishment, where he may be 


cured. 


Tue Reverenp Matuew Hate Smita, of Boston, for- 


| merly preacher in Marlboro’ Chapel, has entered the office of 


Mr. Choate as a law student. We think his success will be 
certain, as he is well adapted to the legal profession. 
It will be remembered that a publie controversy was held 


' between the Reverenp Mr. Suir and Horace Mann, 


', sometime since, in regard to rolling nine pins. 


Whaat Tne Speiiine Rerorm (PHoxnocrarny) wit. | 


LEAD To.—The Bolton Chronicle observes,—*' We think 
there can be little doubt but that the example of England in 
the revision of its orthography will, sooner or later, be gener- 


ally followed by European nations. That a wonderful facili- | 


tation in the acquirement of languages will be the conse- 
quence, is beyond question. 
tercourse of nations cannot fail to result ; and thus, in process 
of time, as nations cummingle, it may perhaps come to pass 
‘hat a common medium of intercourse—a common language 
—may be agreed upon by the inhabitants of civilized coun- 
tries, realizing the anticipations of poets, philosophers, and 
divines, in the establishment of a Universal Language—‘ on® 
of the great desiderata,’ observes Sir John Herschel, ‘ at 
which mankind ought to aim by common consent.’ ’’ 





How to Eat Grares.—Few people know how to eat 
grapes. Some swallow pulp, seeds, and skin ; others swallow 
only the pulp, ejecting both seeds and skin. 

In a conversation with Dr. Underhill on this subject, he 
advised that it would be well to observe the following rules, 
namely: when in health, to swallow only the pulp—when 
the bowels are costive, and you wish to relax them, swallow 
the seeds with the pulp, ejecting the skins, When you wish 
to check a too relaxed state of the bowels, swallow the pul, 
with the skins, ejecting the seeds. Thus may the grape be 
used as a medicine, while, at the same time, it serves as a 
laxary, unsurpassed by any other cBltivated fruit. 

A man or woman may eat from two to four pounds Of 
Grapes per day with benefit. It is well to take them with, or 
immediately after, your regular meals. 


Free Scnoots aun Porery.—The editor of the Free 
man’s Journal says that of every hundred Roman Catholic 
children educated in the United States, ninety-eight may be 
set down as a clear and certain gain to the Devil! Such are 
his worde—nothing more, and nothing \ess.—/ndependent, 





A freer and more extended in- | 


We do not 


: remember the result of this controversy, yet think Mr. Mann 


* made a ten strike.”” ; 


Retictovs Rerorm.—A meeting was held lately in Phila- 
delphia, by a namber of German Catholies, in the Chinese 
Museum buildings, for the purpose of forming a new “* Free 
Catholic Church,”’ the principal features of which were rejec- 


own coin,”* and be satisfied with a “Phenix bank-bili,"’ or |) [0% of the supremacy of the Pope : abolition of the Confes- 


sional, and the adoration of images, and the celibacy of the 
priesthood.— New York Sun. 

After all this, what will remain of the Roman Catholic 
religion ? 


Importance or Correct PUNCTUATION. 


Woman : without her, man would be a savage. 
Woman, without her man, would be a savage. 
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Moore’s Western Macazine. A. Moore, Mrs, Hl. G, 
Moore, Editors, A. Moore, Publisher, Colambus, Ohio. 
Terms: $1 50 a year, in advance. 

The Editors say : 


** We believe that there is not, at the present time, a single 
Magazine issued from the Western Press, which is not under 
the control of some sect or party. The question has often been 
asked—* Can a literary Periodical be sustained in the west, 
and if so, why is there not one published 3?” We believe the 
time has come when one must be sustained. We believe that 
western men are willing to encourage and patronize western 
industry, and that our mea of talent are willing to use their 
pens for tbe advancement of sound literature and science. 
We believe that the moral and religions part of the commu- 
nity will rejoice to see a monthly Magazine established, which 
they can safely recommend to their children and friends, 
without the hazurd of caltivating a taste for worthless aad 
pernicious novels, 

* Moore’s Magazine will be issued monthly, and contain 
32 pages of original matter, from the best western writers. It 
will be filled with the choicest literary and scientific matter, 
en'-tely free from love-stories, romances, political and secta- 
rian bias.’’ 

Thus speaks the Western Magazine in its first number. The 
future most prove the result of the enterprise. There certainly 
can be no want of talent in the west, only of combination. 
Secure this, and success will be certain. 

Tue Nient Spe or Nature; or, Ghosts, and Ghost Seers, 
By Catnerting Crowe. New York: J. 8. Redfield. 
Price $1 25. For sale at the office of the Water-Care 
Journal. 

This is undoubtedly the most remarkable book of the month 
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and‘cannot fail to interest all classes of people. It is a beau- 
tifel 12mo volume of about 450 pages, printed in the most 
readable style. Our own views of this work are expressed in 
the following notice, from the Boston Transcript : 

In this remarkable work, Mrs, Crowe, who writes with 
the vigor and grace of a woman of strong sense and high cul- 
tivation, collects the most remarkable and best authenticated 
accounts, traditional and recorded, of preternatural visitations 
and appearances. Her object is inquiry; and, to induce ca- 
pable persons. instead of laughing at these things, to investi- 
gate them carefully and humbly. 

“* It is the belief of Mrs Crowe, that there is a large class of 
persons among the most enlightened of the present age, who 
are beginning to believe that much which they had been 
taught to reject as a fable, has been, in reality, ill-understood 
trath. ‘The pharissica! scepticism which denies without in- 
vestigation is quite as perilous, and much more contempti- 
ble than the blind credulity which accepts all thet it is 
taught without inquiry ; it is, indeed, but another form of 
ignorance assuming to be knowledge. Our intellects are no 
measure of God Almighty’s designs.’ Those persons who be- 
lieve in the Rochester kuockings will find many incidents re- 
lated here, which throw them quite into the shade.’’ 


— 


Tarrp Annual. ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE HomcopaTHIC 
Mepicat Cottrce or Pennsytvanta. Session of 1850- 
_ 51. Philadelphia: Union Office, Twelfth, above Spring 
Garden street, 
This announcement says: 


** A large commodious building, located in Filbert street, 
above Eleventh, has been obtained for the use of the College. 
It has an amphitheatre and lecture rooms, a large room for 
the museum and reading room, and a large well ventilated 
room for anatomica! purposes, under the supervision of the 
Professor of Anatomy. The institation may now be regarded 
as permanently established, and in a flourishing condition.”’ 

A list of very respectable names appears in the list of pro- 
fesaore, 

“The winter course of Medical Lectures will begin anna- 
i!y on the first Monday in November, and end about the 
first of March ensving.”’ 

Preliminary Lectures will be delivered in the College from 
the first Monday of October, until the commencement of the 
regular course, 


Tar Ittvstratep Domestic Biste. By the Rev. Ineram 
Cosin, M. A. Published in numbers, at 25 cents each, by 
Samoel Hueston, New York. 

“ The distinguishing features of this Bible are seven hun- 
dred wood engravings, many thousand marginal references» 
bree finely executed stee] maps, numerous improved readings, 
a corrected chronological order, the poetical books in the 
metrical form, an exposition of each chapter, containing the 
essence of the best commentators, with mach original matter 
by the Editor ; reflections drawn from the subject of the chap- 
ter, and giving, in a condensed form, its spiritual import ; 
questions at the end of each chapter for family examination ; 
dates affixed to the chapters for each morning and evening 
reading, comprising the whole Bible in a vear.’’ 


Tar Boox or Heattu; or, THE Laws or Lire. By 
Taomas M, Lane, M.D. Cincinnati: F. Bly. For sale 
at the Journal Office. Price 25 cents, mailable. 

Such is the title of a 12mo volume of some 120 pages, with 
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a few physiological illustrations. We have not yet read the 
book, and can, therefore, give no opinion in regari to its 
Merits. 

In the table of contents we find the following snbjects dis- 
cussed :—* Structure and Functions of the Human Body— 
Respiration—Consumption—The Skin—Nutrition—Dizestive 
Organs—Locomotion— The Muscalar System—Exercise—Re- 
creation—Beauty—A Word to Parents, etc. ; together with 
elaborate remarks on each point. Those who buy the book 
will, doubtless, get the worth of their money. 


Hont’s Mercnant’s Magazine, monthly. New York: 

Freeman Hunt. Terms: $5 a year, in advance. 

This is undoubtedly the best statistical work published in 
the United States, and should be patronized by every busi- 
nessman. A single article in the August number, on the ma- 
nagement of railroads, is worth a year's subscription. 

Let those who are too poor to pay for a copy, club together 
in every neighborhood, and thus obtain the best business ma- 
gazine published. 

Tae Innvustrut Excetsion.—Mr. J. A. Somerby, of 
Waterbury, Vt., proposes to publish, in place of the Free 
Mountaineer, a weekly newspaper, with the above title, de- 
voted to the interests of the workers of Vermont in particular; 
News, Free Discussion; Agricultural, Literary, Mechanical, 
and Miscellaneous Reading. Terms: One Dollar a year. 

With objects so obviously useful and important, we hope 
he may succeed, 


AERIAL Navigation, and the Patent Laws. Ry WittiaM 

SHELpon. Boston: Thurston, Tony & Co., Printers. 

A beautifally printed octavo pamphlet of 40 pages, with 
several] illustrations. 

“* It is proposed to employ (instead of the expansive force. 
of steam) the expansion caused by the combustion of atmos- 
pheric air.’’ : 

The facts, in regard to this power, are exceedingly inter- 
esting. 

We do hope somebody will complete this aerial machine, 
for we do wish to take-a ride, and have not time to go by 
steumboat or railroad. Where are all the Yankee inven- 
tors? We have no faith in Sham-Paine or Porter. 

Tax Brooxtyn Dairy Freemay, the only morning paper 
published in the city of Brooklyn, seems to be in a healthy con- 
dition, It has got on a new suit, with a hat for its head, which 
we very much admire, The Freeman is liberal, spicy, and 
well managed.- Published by Epwin R. Caxston, at 291 
Falton street, Terms: One cent a cay, six cents a week, or 
$3 a year. 


Yourn’s Morrnty Macazine. Edited by Jonn G. Avams. 
Pablished by J. M. Usher, Boston, Mass. Terms: $12 
year. 

A very neat little 12mo" of 48 pages, with illustrations. [t 
is a religious publication, and will, doubtless, receive a liberal 
and extensive patronage. 

Tue Farm. By M. L. Witcox, of Glasgow, Ky. 

We have seen favorable notices of this work, If the author 
will forward us a copy, we will not only be ‘‘ very mach 
obleged,’’ but will remunerate him liberally for the same. 
Please direct to the Water Cur Journat, N. Y. 





